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preface 

* 

India* Poetry is of a peculiar kind. It is so 
closely connected with the theory of poetry, that it" 
can only be Understood dully whea considered from 
this staddpoint. * The Indian poet is not merely a 
poet, he is also a scholar, # ***** m 

The domain of poetics is* a jvide one, and in 
the various periods many learned men have written 
on and studied this subject This book does not 
present the* tenor of the almnkara&iistra (poetics) 
of a limited period, but it is an attempt to des- 
cribe the historical development of and the epnnec* 
tion between the ideas of the older masters of* the 
mstra. Moreover, only the gengral questions 
treated here, the examination of the special ques- 
tions as yima, doqa, alamkam etc. being reserved for 
a later occasion. 

There are four gentlemen to whom I am especially 
indebted and to whom I wish to exproes my 
thanks hare : the learned editor of this series, Dr, 
Narendra Nath Law for his willing cess to publish my 
little work ; Prof. Benoy Kumar Sark&r, who show- 
ed a warm interest in my work and acted as 
intermediary between Dr. Narendra Nath Law and 
me ; my colleague in the Prussian State Library* 
at Berlin, Dr. Cl. -Sharwood who spent many morn- 
ing hours in correcting and amending the English - 
atid Dr. S. Eh De at Calcutta, who not only read 
the proofs but ^ve much important informa- 
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INTRODUCTION 


The poetic literature of India, with the exception 
of that which, is of a merely narrative kind, is known 
under the name of kamja ; but as a ruifi^only the epic 
and lyric works arc generally known by that name, 

r * p 

while the dramatic htenituie takes up T more separate 
position, being a category ot its own. It is, however, 
a* fact that the Judian writers on .Poetics positively 
state that the drama also is r,o lie considered ns a 
sort of Ifwya On the other hand the «,h(/i>ikrtrikm in 
(heir Hast ms never deal exhaustively with the drama, 
but refer the reader to those works winch particularly 
troan tins subject. A book ou peot.fi works in all 
brunches, indeed, would have to be voiy extensive 
if the whole of dramatic literature were included. 
This department of literature has thus become a 
separate study 1 


i The oldest hook on dramatic *ut is the Natyamstra of 
Hharata-mum. There k lo this day no critical edition of this 
Pool, which has always lonuuned the stuudaid work ot it^ 
kind. The edition ot the KHvyam'&lZL (Vol. 42) can only lie 
called a pielmunary edition. Some chapters rue echftd 
l)v p. II eg na u d and J, G ro s •> c < in Ann ales du Muscle, 
Gunnel, Tome 2, Pads 1880, and Ann.dos dc Y University de 
Lyon, Fasc. 40, Pans jespcctivdy. Another important 

woik is the DawTifia by Dhamu'ijava, raaiyly based on TK£ 
NUiyemsthi. The authm lived about the end ol *tbc tenth 
century A. I). A "oud edition was published by F i t z- 
vard Ha ( 1865 T 1 e translation f the 

DunfXpi by G l O I a a* New York tg m) contains 
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la speaking of hmya we mean that kind ol" poetry 

which claims to he in accordance with certain theories, 

which are given and founded hy a proper science 

culled the Alw$lffl,r<t,'satstra. Cousetjnoutly, the iTtvya 

cannot he understood and estimated to iis lull extent 

hut by men of a Certain literary accomplishment, who 

art^tli&mselves well-skilled in the conception of the 

aesthetic beauty of poetry, the learned ones or the 

men of tast^"*as they are called in the works on 
® ’- 1 ® 

Poetics, ^ * 

It is not necessary to prove that poetics are pos- 
sible only under the supposition that PoHny evisto'i 
already, and that Poetic is older than Poetics: huf 
if we try to go hack to the br ginning of both Poetry 
and Poetics, wo find that the way ends m obscurity 
That, however, is the general fate of nil branches 
of human knowjcdgo As in the litoral uto of other 
peoples, only the more precious works remain ; so if 
is also m India. Nor only the leas valuable works 
have been lost, but, what wo regret a good deal more, 
also all those which, valuable in theiusol vos, worn 
replaced later by better works 

As regards poetry, our search appears to assume 
a Setter aspect at the outset because Indian 


many mistakes (cf. j a cob A tevievv in Gotthigisdie 
GcJehrtc Amcigen 1013, P- 302 IT'; A third important 
work on the -same # subject as well as on poetics is thn 
Smtyadarpa'M composed by Vlaipnatha Kaviraja (about 
end of the 14th century).* Of this there arc scvcml 
editions, e.g. that of K. I^o c c r and R. Ii a I ] a n I v n c, 
Calcutta 1851, and a translation into Englfch by a ! f n j, 
t y n e and P 1 a in a d a d .1 * a i t t a, < '.pi ntta if,;. 
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Audition itsoll calls ValinlkiN TUktu. tyfttni the 
afi.irkavyo - 1 . but it must bo confessed Hint wo do 
not gain very much by this .statement. Let it 
bo granted that according to the researches of 
Prof. J a e o b i, the Mcmiay< tv a. ^oh&bly belongs to 
the fifth or even the sixth century* B. G., apd that 

it is older than the Mahabharata* , still it remains 

► 

quite uncertain to what extent the individual parts are 
to bo considered as going »back to yet older texts 
Besides, there is still the difficulty, wHiich up to this 
day nobody lias boon able to solve, namely, that of 
rostoiing out of the mass of the Ilwnayann, as it h 


1 Not evuv where though. So in RlijaickharaN Katya- 

vfi’mniw (Gaokwad’s Oriental Scrips No. i, p. 7) the 
RamUj'rtiut is called itihasa and the {Maha-)bhdmta sanbhjja 
(o? [RCdmlkih] tu mahatnunih pmv> Uavacano Ramityanam 
/i'bUsititi. uwiadt hhat i'>uaipayam\ tit akikaprathamUdhyayl 1 * 

La prabhavena ,'a/ctsakasr~>a samhita in B ham tain), A few 

lines before wc aic told that Valmtki invented the klaka 
and in the second adhyaya (p. 3) Rh may ana and Bharata 
ate spoken of in a similar way as being a kind uf ifi/Rtsa 
belonging to tin categoiy of purZvna. {Sarpah pratisany 
harah. kalpo manviintaranvi lunsavidhib j japato ya.tr a m ba- 
il dham Lad vijmyam Parana in iti j j U pumnapravibheda eve- 
uh'lsetlR ity eke j sa < a, dvniha pankriyapurakalpabhyam / 
P ad a hull 1 pankriya pitrakalpa it/hasagotir dvidha j syad 
ekauTiyaka p~,rva dvitlva iuihunUyaka jf tatrn Ramayaftarn, 
j it /tamtam < ndahamne j ). in the opinion of RajaSekhara, 
the re! ore, the Rtimayana w older than the B karat a. 

2 See H. J icnl) rS v^ork • Das Ramayana, Geschichte 
iinfl Inhalt, Bonn 1893, p. too ff. H. O l.d cnberg irffv 
postbn roups work : Das M&habhamta, Seine Eutstchung, sciu 
Luiialt, seine form, Gottingen 1:922, p. 53 ff, does not 
agree entirely with tfte^theories of Jacobi, without 
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known to us, the old form ot the ‘adMvya. JWvery 
manuscript varies from the other to such a degree, and 
in different places the epic poem has ho on altered 
to such an extent, that we are accustomed to speak 

* I? 

of various and different versions. 

It is, however, a task not quite hopeless, to 
examine the older literature, and find out whcthei 
there is any conne ction between it and those literary 
compositions that arcr fe£yy<»“like, as, c.g., the 
Ramaywia is *&, Mvya, Though I cannot deal 
. fully with the mutter here, a few remarks may lie 
, allowed. Even in the 1 }i,(/eed<'- we r find scveial 
hymns, in which the poets endeavour to !<\iv< 
the low level of mere invocations and \\\ which 
they are trying id show a certain skill in poetn 
matters. A real kfro^a-style, however*, can scarcely 
r he found in a»y of Rigveda hymns. (for this 

the distance in time between the Yedm poetry 
and the Sanskrit period appears to bo ion great 
But going further and investigating the texts of tho 
later and the latest Ye die period, certain passages in 
the RraJmaizctiS, which are, however, not verv tinnier- 
ous, and especially a little epic work, very important 
hi the development of poetry, the &upa»‘>tMhy<Mj<A i , 

-however, strict arguments against Jacobi’s statements, h 
is a matter of' course that many passages m tin; guiat epic 
go back toolbar tunes, but the question is at what time the 
Makabharata or rather Blmnrta as a whole, as a Samhttu 
as RajaSekbara calls it was compkterf That sterns to have 
beSrT the case later than the composition of the RXunayatuu 
i Edited by E Hmai'Gnib e, Be^in i 875 *JPuDfish- 
ed also, but only the text, in Albrecht Wcbeib Indische 
£tudien, Yol 14. . 
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(which shows the characteristic feature of the Vedk- 
tnne and, on the other hand, bears the stamp of the 
kmya- style) we may hud tbit there is an uninterrupt- 
od line loading- to that sort of poetry wliich we meet 
in the 'Raman an a of VaShntkL * Perhaps, Valmiki 
was the first who created a perfect gnd great psetie 
work, and many things may have been introduced 
by him, so that his work with strife right can he 
regarded the type of literary composition, anfl thus 
os the ddi’-kavya. 

, Large passages o I the Ramai/ai/n could vory well 
Imv a place. In the i ftp >]<<>$ of the later period with- " 
out. disagreeing with the poetic theories of the rdayt- 
ka nkus. On the other band. t fhore can bo little 
doubt that many poetic 1 actors, similes, and otliar 
details are token from older works which arc 

> IK 1 *h 

lost i.u- ever. On account of the nigh reputation 
attached to tho RmnTtijaua from the beginning, 
if must be regarded as a matter of course that tin* 
less poetic compositions in the period before Vahniki 
could easily fall into oblivion. >So the Rflmayimt 
obtained a position of marked importance in the 
development of the kamja,. 

Tho JfaJ/Mhuruta which, with regard to the fevn, 
joesonfs even more difficulties than the Ramayaw, 
is not called a hamja by Indian tradition; hut can 
anybody dony that also jn this great opi*c there arc 
many passages to be found showing very clearly 
all the characteristics of tho k<iotf((< n stylo? Vs-fT 

whnh;, flm ITah'tViUrtruUt, is, us-bas been poitfied out 
by JV r it - u y - mg v than the work oi VtUmiki 
yet nothing is said tlmtpby with regari to tho venous 
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parts tho epic consists of; and a ills Lory of flm ktuvja 
lias to examine the Mahahlw'ata as well as tho 
Jlammjay/ %. 

Thus we may call, with some reserve, tJic limna- 
yam of Valrmki bh mark-stone in the historical de- 
velopment of tils kao yen-literature From here the* 
road leads to A.svaghosa, Bhiisa, , -Kalidasa, Bharavi, 
and Magha, ohiy to mention the most importfmt 
representatives „of poetry. The significance of some 
kaoyas was so great that the less famous works written 
before them have been forgotten. The fact, howcvei,, 
that during long periods no havya is known to us, does 
not allow us to conclude that during those periods 
there was no cultivation of tho iMvya at all. Prof 
Max Muller's theory of the “ renaissance” of Indian 
_Poetry has been refuted by ProL Georg Buhl or, who 
after having examined the inscriptions ol the Gupti 
fangs has pointed out. that in tho period before that 
of Kalidasa the lftvt/a,-sbybd was on the contrary 
highly cultivated, which is shown also by tho compo- 
sitions of Asvaghosa 1 and Bhd.sa s 5 whose dramatn 
works were discovered lately. 

Indian Poetry is written mostly m Sanskrit, ml 
this fact shows that tho ketvya was not a poetry fot 
the great mass of uhe people, but only for the educat- 
ed classes Besides that, we can road m every havya, 
that the puits wish to satisfy tins wise ones, who 
alone are able to understand and estimate poetry fully 

x See H biideis Bruch stticke mdischoi Dianun 
Berlin igix 

« ® w 

2 Edited by Ganapati Sistrm m the l mum 

drum Sanskrit StrUs * * 
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In India all branches of human knowledge, with 
(die exception ot that of history in which the Indian 
people in the older times never took a warm interest, 
have always boon adapted to scientific systems : and 
the same *was done with Poetry , and Poetics soon 
became a separate system. The poet could not but 
respect the the ones and the rules which were presen- 
ted by the learned* ones m their sastras, if lie wished 
to be acknowledged Far [ram making himself in- 
dependent of those theories 1 lie iftidesmrared anxiously 
to bo in accordance with every thing laid down by* 
(he laws of Poetics and to Jto. so u> speak, mathematic-, 
ally exact in ‘inventing new and varying old forms of 
similes, in sol doting words, phrases etc , which had 
to agieo fully with the of the matter in quest- 
1011. 

This science is named Al<t-mkara~Sa*tra. If we try 
to determine its age, wo must nit fortunately admit that 
the attempt is a good deal more difficult than to give an 
historical account ot Poetry itself. It has been said 
before that the writers on Poetics regard the drama 
as a branch of the Icuvi/a, hut probably dramatic 
writing and the art of epic and lyric poetry in. the 
older period were independent of ouch other, dramatic 
works being the oldest For it must be conceded. 

■ | .... i . .. .. IB - j ■ ‘i j ■ i I — MW 

I Tl is therefore not coned, when K P i s c h e I (Kultuf, 

* 

her Gegom.ait, liciJin u Leipzig tggO i, ^ p. eoi) says 
that Kalidasa in the lOumrmdmb hava has made himself 
almost cnHielv free from the uilcs which^arc applicablc^to 
the nmhahavyut, whilst in the K,ii\limat\ika he lias followed 
them. TTiat this "View is uiong requues no proof, liesides, 
d eie tai i be Htt'e datf-l "Pc f^aglrwr rmita wans written 
iftcr the Kumafns i ibJnrS _ * 
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that the essential features of the drama and parficu 
larly of the older drama belong solely to draimvtdc 
art and could not be transferred to epic and lyric 
poetry. Later on, however, when the drama \vm 
assuming a more^ or less epic and lyricf oharaotoj, 
when the story was inten upied by verses which in 
a sentimental way described all sorts of situations, 
then of course dramatic writings and cdmikara-Sustra 
came ^together. Thus it became quite natural that 
in the works dealing with the drama, Poetics were 
also touched m l as far as it was necessary to the 
dramatic poet. Those metrical passages wore, how*'* 
ever, by nature strange to the drama, because flu 
verses, as it were, tend more to hinder the course ol 
the story than to promote it. The strict feoyo-styh 
voqlcl have but a subordinate place in. the drama, which 
was enacted before the eyes of the spectators and 
thus had to be written in an easier style. Matters 
however, changed Already m the age of Kali t! as s 
and to a much larger extent m that of BhavabhuL 
the character of the na/afcm grew a good deal umi e 
lyricr and epic, thus appro, lohiug that kiud of pootqv 
which is to be found in the so-called mahtt havj/as, 
and so dramatic writing was regarded by the iifmit- 
karikm as a kind of havi/a. 

L Now the oldest book treating of poetic matters 
-is a work op dramatic art, viz. the Nafya-mslrn. If 
is said to have *been composed at a remote period 
-.by Bharafa-mutii. Accord big to more recent views, 
however, u is*' not very much older than Lhasa, and 
it must be added that the state of the text* as It is 
printed in the Indian edition 1 )*^ rather bad. Much 

_ r. ■ - — ’ "i r ■ . .■ ■ p ' .. 

- 1 Kmyamala no. 42. See above note on p. i. 
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research, and investigation there must be* before 
th^t important work will take its proper place in the 
history of Indian Poetry. Tho great importance of 
the hook cannot be denied, if one boars in mind that 
it was always regarded as an authority with respect 
to all matters belonging to the art * of dramatic writ- 
ing and that many of the later books dealing with 
the same subject are based on it, e.g,, the Da§arupa 
of Dhanahjaya Besides the doctrines of dramatic 
writing, some poetic matters are also dealt with, so far 
as they are necessary for dramatic poets. 

. Considering tho whole mass of books that have 
boon written by Indian scholars on poetics it can he 
easily seen that the ala/m,kara-smtra is not a doctrine 
the system of which shows uniformity at all. On 
the contrary, from the beginning to the modern tuue^ 
there has boon a steady growth and development. The 
views of the olden works wore rejected or modified, 
one theory was substituted for another, and poetry 
was regarded from quite different points of view , in 
short, there was scarcely one theme that did not assume 
a new aspect in the course of the historical develop- 
ment. Compared with other branches of human 
knowledge this progress and growth was throughout 
natural and intelligible and in accordance with the pro- 
gressive methods employed in treating abstract matters. 

Tho refinement of taste for poetic matters 
became more and more visible. Even 'poets who 
are chronologically • not far apart show slight 
differences in dealing with the poetic material. The**?' 
differences, however, present tire ms elves a g<3od deal 
more clearly if literary compositions of different 
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periods are compared with each other. For In stance, 
it appears a thing hard to boliove that iho 
ijanct and the SisttpailautullM belong to the very 
same sort of poetry, the havi/a. It is not possible to 
enumerate these differences shortly here. # The quint- 
essence of a poltica] work seems to have bocomo 
different Regarding Valmiki it is evident that tho 
plot occupies the main interest find that the poet 
endeavours 4o narrate a series of actions, which in 
their 'totality have an interest of their own, and these 
events in the history of Rama and Havana arc des- 
cribed iu a poetical and pleasant manner The em- 
ployment, of pootic form's is to bo- considered, as 
Rhamaiu would say, as a mere exterior (htihijn) orna- 
ment. The epic element was regarded as tho main 
&art. With respect to Magha, on the other hand, 
the description of actions is placed into tho back- 
ground, existing as it were only on account of their 
being indispensable for another purpose. Poetry 
has ceased to be a poetical description of tho deeds 
of heroes, poetry has become desirable in itself 
The plot of a poem could b% told in a few linos. Tho 
brilliance and elegance of style, the mathematically 
and-logicallynxaet congruence of the separate parts of 
similes, and all the other things which are described 
in the §a$tm s, was the end the poet was aspiring to. 
Hence it comes that the stanzas following each other 
are much less coherent in themselves. On the con- 
trary, every verse" stands so to speak like a monument 
■polished by the skill of the liiglily learned poet, who 
shows his genius (pmiibha) and his wide expedience 
{sa&ti) in all matters that have to do with poetry. 
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As a matter of course these differences, which can 
be observed flaring tiie long period of the ko/oya, 
correspond with the theories of the Ulamkankas. If 
we wish to get a correct idea of the whole Itmyct 
literature and to be qualified to ' understand the 
Indian ham without prejudice, it seems #o be necessary 
to know the views .of the theoretic scholars Wo 
will therefore look into the doctrines <?f the alam 
kara-mslra, giving a sketch M the views on poetic 
matters and pomting out by which ways the older 
theories are assumed and specified by the younger 
representatives «of the SasCra This literature being 
a very large ouo, we shall but deal with the 
older writers on poetics, examining the more recent 
books only in such eases when it is required for the, 
correct interpretation of iho opinions of the classical 
period. 

Before going into detail we will cast a look at the 
poetical theories the alctmlcarihas deal with and at 
the way m which their systems arc presented, heaving 
aside the NahjanaMra of Bharata-irmni, which ^as 
a book on dramatic writing must take its place in the 
history of that art, the oldest work wo know * of 
is the Ketwjal amha/ra by the famous Bhamaha. 
Some older writers vve know only by name. The mos^ 
remarkable among these apparently was M e d h S v i n 
orMedhavirudra, as he may be called "more cor- 
rectly 1 . He is not cyily mentioned by Bham aha, 
but also m the later works on aim dear a* and in com-— 

mentajM.es lie is frequently cited as a man of great 

♦*' . . , » . , — , 

l See e g HatyamlmH’->xsa p 12 Li 

NanasJdhu on Rudrata s KivyaUxmk^ra 1 1 2 Xf 24, r 
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authority. He is said to have been blind 3 , Regard- 
ing the fact that many works which seemed lust 
have been discovered ia Indian libraries wo may 
hope that Medh&virudra’s book will come to light 
some day. ^ * 

.Xhs Kavyqlwnikara, by Bhamaha, which was 
edited for the first time some fifteen years ago, did 
not lose its asnown even when poetry was looked 
upon* from a higher point of view. The work is 
divided into sis adhyayas. After having opened with 
an introductory vemo the author praises the effect 
and describes the causes* of good poetry. Then ' 
highly important question is touched and di frlJUNSv <1 ( , 
viz., that of the position the alanihm a is attaining 
iyti poetry. Then the definition of the kwya w given, 
and thereafter its divisions. The following verses 
are devoted to a very grave and interesting 
matter, the nti (style or diction as the Sanskrit 
term is sometimes, but not quite correctly, 
translated), Bhamaha opposes the opinion that 

there are some different 'Mu. Now, not 

* 

every way of expressing tlie sense is to bo culled 
a beautiful and correct one. The ham has, to avoid 
certain dosas or faults. It is stated, however, that 
tjie chsus must not in all cases be considered to 
make a kavya worthless. There are some things that 
are far from being strictly correct but are in 
some way or another sanctioned by tradition. The 
wcond book begins with a ‘rejection of the doctiine 
of the 'gum *s, the rejection, being under ofcoc.l^ how- 

I Rajafiekhara L c Medk^virudrar-Ku naradasadayo 
jatyandJmh kavayah bntyants, • 
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ever, indirectly. For the term of yuua itself U 
not used in this connection by Bhamaha, who speaks 
only of madhurya, prasada, and ojm. After having 
settled this question in only three stanzas, while 
in other works (e. g. in the Ntilyhhmira or in the 
Kuvyadarso) it is dealt with much r§ore extensively, 
the author goes on to define and illustrate the 
a lamkcbras, which he considers to bg the essence 
of poetry, as we may gu&ss even from tl?e title 
Knvyalamkara This theme is* exhausted at the 
end of the third adhyZiya. The almykarm are* 
divided into fcvfr) groups : Sftbtla and a h hid h ey os- ( a r t, ha- )* 
nhimki 'ww. When the doctrine of tho alanikarm 

will he troatod at length, we shall deal with the 
question whoiher something can bo guessed from 
the manner of enumerating the almnkdras, and 
with certain other things belonging to the same*, 
matter. In the fourth book the author gives a 
full account of the so-called dosas, which, as we 
said before, in many cases ceaso to bo faults. 
In the next adhyaya wo meet with tho elaboration 
of a logic of poetry (nyapa mrnaya) , while m tho 
last chapter tho work winds up with a description 
of grammatical correctness {Sabdamddhi). It 
may be mentioned that later on Vamana will* 
end his KmycdamkarmM't'wovtti with a chapter of 
a similar content. 

The next writer ,on poetics i*s Bardin. On 
account of his being connected very closely with 
Bhgjm&ha there cannot be a correct ‘judgment 
of the K<mji(darm without knowing the latter’s 

K~ ' a appears to be an. 
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opponent of Bhamaha, and his inaimor of polemics 
against his predecessor bears n rather pemmaJ 
stamp, which the reader of the JuivyUdarm can 

hardly fail to see. Thus, in my opinion^ wo may 

be right in assilmjng os a fact that Daijxlin, 
though he wrote his work later than Bhamaha, 
was a younger contemporary of Bhanmha. 
If this statement is correct (and I hope the 

reader ‘will come to fche same conclusion after 
having examined the following pages wherein the 
•views regarding the foundations of poetry are dealt 
•with fully) it will become 'necessary fo place both 
Bhamaha and Danxlhi (and not only one of tliem) 
either before or after the time of Kalidasa. 

This question, a highly important one for the his- 
tory of the Sanskrit and Prakrit literature, has 
.not yet been solved with absolute certainty to 
this day. The only certainty is the life-time of 
Kalidasa. He must have flourished about the 
middle of the fifth century A. D. when KumSm- 
gupta I ( 455 - 480 ) was reigning 1 . Did Bhiiinnha and 

i It would fill a big volume, if I should attempt 
to give the liteiatuie concerning the date of Kalidasa 
and so I will not add a new essay to the older ones, 
«I may mention that in my opinion the title Kumara* 
saffi&hava can only be completely understood, if we assume 
that the author has chosen it with respect to king Kumar a- 
gupta, and that the title Vtkramorva%% in a similar way 
refers to the surname of Cand«!£upta ( Viki amaditva), 
analhat Mallinath^ ( commenting Meghadnta 14) takes for 
granted that the well-known philosopher Diimaga dived 
before or during the same time as Kalidasa. Jiy the way 
it may be mentioned that the ^ commentator VaLHbha 
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Dandln live before or after this time ? I confess 
that formerly I was inclined to put both alam,- 
karikas before Kalidasa. I cannot prove it by 
direct arguments, but after Tin vfng read the work 
of Bhamaha, X had tlie impression that it must 
be a very old book The authors and works 
Bhamaha mentions ( Asmakavamsa *1, 33 ;* 'Rama- 
garman II, 58 ■ II, 19 ; Acyutottara II, 19 ; $aka- 
vardhana II. 47 ; Ilajamitra II, 45 ; IH, 10 ; 
Matnctharawa III, S) are all quite unknown to us. 
Indeed, the many arguments which were brought, 
•forth to strengthen the contrary view do not settle the. 
matter. It isftrue, however, that Bhamaha mentions 
the clouds {jalahhft) among the things which should 
not bo represented as messengers. What else 
could Bhamaha have in view but Kalidasa’s well- 
known Meghaduta ? But, on the other hand, would 
Bhamaha have found fault with it, had ho known 
the MeghadMa. which famous and splendid poem 
must have convinced every man that, on the con- 
trary, a cloud was very well lit for acting the part 
of a messenger ? Some have tried to dud out fiome 
chronological relation between Bhamaha and Magha. 
Using the term Sabdarihau in Sigv/pcilavadha IT, 86 
Magha is said to refer to the definition of Imvya 


who does not give the interpretation concerning Difmaga; 
is not an old authoi, as E Hul'izu h thinks, (see 
introduction to his edition* of Kalidasa’s Mcghaduta), hut; 
belongs to the twelfth cenliuy, as is *shown by K. P, 
Pat-bak in th t introductory pages to the second 
edition of the Mcghadfyta Poo ia 1916 
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as given by Bhatnaiut 1 , but if this is considered 
as an argument I may be allowed io take as an 
argument of the same force that Kalidasa in 
Uaghiivamm 1, 1 by the words vHtjaHhU mwi> awnpf'~ 
ktccu infers to they very same definition ofo Bltamaha, 
and that by this fact Bhamaha’s priority may be 
taken for granted. By using the simile ot mbdarth 
however, Magha probably refers to that of 

Kalidasa or perhaps to n some other view and not to 
the definition of Icdvpa no. Bhamaha, This argument, 
however, is of no great value, because the 

i K. B P a 1 3 ] a k in Journal of the Bombay Brandi of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, Y ol, 33, p 3*. Against the state- 
ments made here, see P V. K a a 0 in a paper Jlhamalu, 
the Nyasa and Magha r ib Vo!. 33, p <ji ff. P a t h a k in the 
e&ay mentioned above ha< made an attempt to show that 
the term nyHsakara used by Bbiimaha, KuvyUaayiiara VI, 3d 
refers to Jinendiabuddhi, a Buddhist commentator on 
the Krd’iiv tti who must have lived about 700 A D and 
he has defended his arguments against P. V. K a n c (referred 
to above) in a papei Daudtu, the Nyasakara, and Iihamaha, 
Indian Antiquary 1912,232-37. Compare also T r i v 0 d 1 s 
Introduction to tine Prataparudriya ( Bombay Sanskrit Bern s. 
Vol. 65) p xxxv. I am sorry to say that Path .1 kh 
arguments in my opinion fail to settle the matter. Bis pole- 
mics against K 1 e 1 b o r n, too, who in Journal of thd Royal 
Viatic Society 1900, part 1, pp, 499-502 dealt with the state- 
^ments in Shhupdavadha If 02 and pointed out that by (lie 
words v-tti and nyasa the author of the Kmikav tti 
Jinendrabuddhi, is alluded to ( what Mallinatha has already 
>5^d), is far from convincing' The theory of Daudin’s 
pnonty .to Bharfiaha, assumed by K. B, P a t h a k and 
other scholars, needs no further refutation. - TKht the 
contrary is correct will be shown by„the pages below. 
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so-called definition of havya (as consisting of word 
Mid sense united) may go Lack to some older 
almtikarikas and because, ns will be shown later 
on, that definition in the same or a similar lorm . 
is given *also by scholars postefior to Bhatnaha. 
Nevertheless, Bhamaha (and Banding seem to have 
written after the time of Kalidasa. Prof. J a cobi 13 
draws mv attention to the fact that Bhamaha 
in V, 28, 29 refers clearly to Bharmaklrti’s 
Nyayabindti III, 138, 139 14 . *In other cases, how- 
ever, Bhamaha seems to ho dependent ou the. 
'philosopher I)mnaga, who. is older than or rather eon-, 
temporaneous * with Kalidasa and is, according to 
Malliuatha, altudod to in MeghaduLa 14. 

To return to D a ij, tl i n, the 'Kavyadar&a, 1 5 con- 
— 1 — — — — « 

13 In a letter dated March 29, 1922. Piof. Jacobi ’s 
papet on this subject entitled Bhamaha and Datjdin, iln* 
AUci and line Stellung in dci indischcn Poetik, is now 
punted in Sitsungsberichte d. preuss. Akad. d. Whs. 1922. 

14 Bhamaha V, 2b, 29 . 

dThha r M{'jd) nyT^natadyukth nyTbnany bcivadinaiha oa f 
lanmTdafcnii kathayah ca nyTinam ntfttam pratiyTiaya jj 
jatayo duxanabhasas tUh sad/ui r my as a nmdhldr )ay a k j 
tasam pnipuhco bo.hu.dha bhTiyastvad iha nodiiah. // 
Dharmaklrfci's Nyayabindu ( Bibliotheca Buddhua Vol. VII, 
p. 94), III 138, 139 ’ „ • 

dvymiini nylinatadyukti k jj 

ye pTitvam nyu-nataday ah_. sadhauadoxa uktiis te^am * 
ndbhavanmy dusanam / tena pcfrcAa rlhasiddhi- 
pratibandhai // * * „ „ 

15 Edited several times, e. g, at CMlcatta 1863, with 
a ve?y ^ood commentary by Prcmaeandra T a r k a- 
viglsa. Another Jfcidian edition was published by 
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sists of three books. Opening with an introductory 
verse and after having referred in a general way fr> 
the older works on poetics, Dandm praises the 
advantages of good poetry, in a maimer similar U> 
that of Bhamaha. c In order to explain what is meant 
by good^ poetry ^ matron have been composed, which 
deal with the body (yarlm) of poetry njid its 
ornaments (aiemkam in the wider souse of this word). 
D audio- next gives an account of the body. We meet 
with the definition “and division of kavyn. These 
explanations are, to a greater part, to ho considered 
#is a refutation and a correction of tho views of Iim 
predecessor. 


Then Dandin goes on to give a detailed account 
of Uie doctrines of botli rUi and guna, thus indicating 
a point of view different from Bhamaha’s treatmoid 
s'of the matter, as will be shown below. In the last 
part of the first book the author points out what is 
necessary and desirable for becoming u real poet 
{kavi). 


Tho second ftdkyayci, which contains not less than 
36S ^ verses, is wholly devoted to the definitions 
and illustrations of the art!/ alaybkmns, while in the 
tiret96 stanzas of the last book all the different 
monies of sabdalamldm are dealt with, the iUustmtho 
verses being to some extent horribly difficult. Daiylm 
had a special liktpg too for tho riddle {ymhe- 
Ilka) and gives its divisions ip '28 verses. The 


Vidyasagartr , fifth Vhtion, , Calcutta 19 n. 
v German edition of the text, together with a 'German 
translation, by O. B o e h t 1 1 n 8 iSpj. 
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( resb of the adhyaya (51 stanzas) has the doctrine 
of the so-called ten dams for its subject* 

The alamkarikas, who followed Dapdin chrouo- 
logically/iwere Y 3, m a n a and U £ b h a t a. Though * 
they were contemporaries (they both lived at the * 
court of king JaySpIda, 779-813), their works ’have 
bub little in common. Perhaps their respective stand' 
points would have been clearer to tts, if the other 
works of Udbh&ta were known ,to ns. Both TJdbhata 
and Vain ana are well acquainted with Bhamaha. 

V a m ana 16 was the first to treat the matter 
in satra-iorm. These nairas were of course, hardly 
comprehensible by themselves ; a commentary was 
needed, tho author of which is also Vamana. Thus 
his work goes under the name Kavyalmxkara-mU'a~ 
Vftti, It is worth noting that this title may have 
been chosen with reference to Bhamaha, whose work* 
bears the same name Kavyalamfcara. It is divided 
into five adhikarana %* : the first containing three, the 
second and third two, the fourth three, and tbe last 
two adhyayas. . 

16 Edited as No, 134 and 140, in the Benares Sanskrit 
Series , 1907-08 , a? No, 5 in the Sri Vani Vilas Saftra 
Series , Siirangam.rpop ; as N0.15 in the KavyamTda, Bombay^ 
1889 i in Geimany by C. Cappeller, Jena, ^>7$. 
The same scholar also gave the text and translation alone 
of the last book of Vamana’s, under the title : Stilregeln, * 
Strassburg, 1880. A translation of the entire work of 
Vamana is given by Pandit G a u^g anatha Jh ft * 
Indian^ Thought Series, no. 3,, Allahabad, 1911-12. There 
are, besides, some other editions, which I will not enu- 
merate here. ** 
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Vainana opens with the statement that the k.S,vya n 
is acceptable on account of its embellishments {alam- 
kara in the wider sense). Then is pointed out 
what is meant by ^he word olamkara, L e. the avoid- 
ance of the dosrM stud the employment of the guitar 
and zthiiTtkaras (in the narrower sense). In the last 
sutra of the first adhyaya the effect* of a good kmya 
is spoken of. Then the question is answered as to who 
should be taught to compose a kmya. Next, VSmana 
deals with the riti, which according to him is the 
soul of poetry. In doing so, he presents, on the one 
hand, a contrast to Bhamaha and, on the other hand, 
he accepts to some extent the views of the author 
of the Kmyadar&ar In the last adhyaya of the 
fint adhikarana Vamana describes the so-called 
angas of the kmya, this matter forming the subject 
of twenty mtra 9 . Here we find everything mention- 
ed which is to be studied by one who intends to 
become a kavi. The first ridlnkarcma winds up 
with the divisions of poetry. The author then 
proceeds to present a full account of the dorm. 
There are three kinds of do.jas, viz. pad a-, vdkya-, 
and vakyartjia-dosas. As a pendant of tho doya<t 
Vamana in the following miras deals exhaustively 
’’with the gwjas, which are divided into iahda (or 
bandha) and artha-gunaa. The whole fourth ad hi- 
lar ana gives the doctrine of both iabda- and art ha- 
aiarnkaras. the last being Regarded as mere #uh~ 
divisions of the. main figure . upcmU. After the 
example of Bhamaha the work closes with - the 
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doctrine of poetic conventions {kcwya-samaya) and 
t)f the correctness of words (mhda-Sodhana). 

With respect to IT d b h a t a, it is a matter of 
regret that only his Kcct njTdamka ra-sava-s arnj'i 'aha , 
has been Vtitod 1 7 , which work if closely connected 
with the poetics of Bhumaha, as is already suggested * 
hy the title. The six books of the work consist of the 

treatment of Xhe sahda- and arthalamhUrm. XJdhhata 

* * 

wrote some other works, .too, the most important 
and interesting one being *his commentary on 
Bhamaha. As a manuscript of it is extant wo may 
hope that it wit] bo published as soon as possible. 

A good deal more extensive than the works man- 
lioned before is the KavyaJtt/ml'ara of "Ft u d r a t a 18 
bearing (which fact is interesting) the same title as the 
poetics of Blmnidm. Thom are many views with 
legat'd to the time of that almiJcarlka 1 Some sa# 
that his work was written in the second half of the 
) 1th century A. D„, others are inclmod to assume that 
Hudrata did not live* after the middle of the 9th 
century while others again would find out that he 
lived about 950 A.D., At present, wo may "take it 
is a matter of I'noLihat lie lived about or rather before • 
sbO A. f)„, because an opinion of his is discussed and 


r 7 The text is -given by Jacob in Journal oT the 
Royal Asiatic Society, London lt>97, a gieat part of the 
von.es also by T rived i in his *notes to Vidyfinatha's* 
P rafdfiarudrtya \ flo-mlmy Sanskrit Series N o. 6 5 ), 

r8 KUwamvUa, voh z , Bombay i8B6.* 

* k> *Sec R„ *P i s c h e I, Rudrata’s ^rugtratilaka and 
Rnyy aka’s $ahrdaya$i&, Kiel 1886, Introduction, 
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rejected in the Kavyamima inm 2 0 by the famous 
Ra-jasekh&ra, who belongs to the end of the flfchol 
the beginning of the 10th century. Wo must further 
bear in mind that the Kavyalamlccbra of Rudraia, 
though dealing With the whole matter of poetry, 
does not say one word with respect to the doctrine 
of *dhvani, which is discussed fully in tho 

4 

Dhvanyaloka and which is referred to in all later 
works en poetics. Since the Dhvanyaloha was written 
about the middle of the 9th century, the Kchvy- 
alamlcam cannot be placed after that time. 

The work of Rudrata is one of the more difficult 
books on alamMra. Jt consists of sixteen adhy&i/as, 
composed in the aryti-me tre. After a short intro- 
duction, the author speaks of the effect of good poetry 
ancl goes on to deal with all a hwl should know. The 
second book begins with the definition of hmvfa (as 
the union of word and sense, mbda and <uih<i). With 
this we have an indication of nearly the whole Kavyti- 
l(mMra, Rudrata intends to discuss first tho nature 
and qualities of the word (Saida) and then those of flic 
the sehse (artha). With regard to the noun, "Rudrata, 
after some general remarks on the word, discriminates 
between two kinds, compound and non-compound, tins 
division being a highly important one because there- 
upon are based the differences of the riti. Then tho 
author defines the vakya which, on the one hand, may 
be divided into prose (gadya) and ynetre (cba?idoyafa) 
and, on the other, into further divisions according to 
the language in” which ,the krnya is written. The 
remaining chapters discuss the sabcMamkaras, the 
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Aa!>da<io§a$ and the vakyadosas. The first part of the 
definition of kavya being herewith completed, Rudratu 
lakes up the second pari, art, ha Under this heading 
there is presented a full description o f aHhal/imkaras, 
which arc to* be regarded from four ^different stand- 
points, viz vasiava, aupa/mya, atisaya } and slem Tlys 
treatment ol the matter seems to have some connection 
with a similar opinion of Vamana, for vve pray remem- 
ber that this alamlidriha regards all the the figflires 
oi speech horn lire point of view of aupamya. Then 
the ariha-doyas are described and especially that of 
(qutma. The doctrine of the oxtxas, which really had 
its place m dramatic poetry — for tlio persons of the 

drama show in fact all shades of sentiments and the 

* 

reilectiou of most inner lendings- and which, as a 
matter of consequence, has never been treated in 
fulness by the older alninkurikas Blianmha, Dandin, 
Vamana, and Udbhuta, takes up much room in 
(lie lulvyfdutnlcura of Rudrata, Among the rasas 
the, artttjff/m-rasa is treated exhaustively, and the 
doctrine of the ntiyaba and the ndyiha and the like 
is discussed at length. The last book of Rudrafa’s 
deals with the various kinds of literary compositions 
(prabandha). 

Comparing the nlamkara-mfttra of Rudrata with 
those of his predecessors it must be confessed that 
he has endeavoured to piesont now ideas. Though 
many subjects he treats of are spoken of for the first 
tune by hum and though he has given new shapes 
to old views, Rudrata must he regarclod*as belonging 
to tl^j 71 liter school of the alamLiit'a-sa&t ru- As a 
matter oi fact ho i* (*£t ic y untouched by the doc 
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trine of the dkvcmi, which way gaining a great in- 
fluence upon the further develop meat of p notion. * 

This aesthetic criticism was brought into a system 
by the author of the D lx v a n y ;I 1 o k a about the, 
middle of tlie^9fh century A,D. ai . It, is now 
settled as a fact that Anaudavardnana is the author 
of the v/'tti only, and not also of the harihUs aiff . 
That the c^pctrine of the dhvan't , however, had in 
sounj way or other been treated already before the 
time of the Dhv&nytiloka, may be gathered from 
the words of the author himself. There is, how- 
ever, little doubt that in dealing with the now views 
and developing them at length, the Bhavauikara 
and Anandavardhna of Kashmir played the 
chief part. The idea is this : poetry is of value 
only when the matter the poet wishes to deal with 
is presented to the heaiur by more suggestion ; simple 
description of events in plain terms has nothing to 
do with poetry. In one word, the unspoken, is the 

ei The text is edited in XHvyamalS No 25, Bombay 
1891. Translated into German by H, Jacobi, Zdt- 
$ thrift tier Dmtschcn Mergcnlacndischcn GescUsihaft , Vol 
56 and 57, 1902-03, Anandavardhana’s name (Amanda) is 
quoted in the Kcivyamlm tmsa of RajaSekhara, p. i 6 {pr<rfi- 
bli&i>yutpattyo\ prattbtii bnyasl ity Anandcih j sa hi haver 
"tivyulpath-fcrtam dor am tiktram Ziu-hadayali , tad aka j avyui 
palttkrio do*ah iaktyH samvnyate havch, yas tv arakti-Lrias 
tasya jhahty evavaphasateZ) See Dhvanyaloka , p, 137 (31 d 
uddy ). , 

21a See also the excellent paper by S. K. Du : The 
Text of Kavyaloka-logana IV Reprinted from the 
Jouinsi of the Department of T/e t„t c r s 
vol, ix. Calcutta University pr. 195-3, p, 2 f 
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essence of poetry. With this idea wrote Ka li- 
daga and the other great poets long before 
the real quintessence of poetry was analysed and 
reasoned out in books on this subject. The correct- 
ness of the» now idea being acknowledged by all who 
had a taste for poetics, the doctrine laid down in the 
Dkvanyalobt could not fail to influence all the ""later 
works on alam Mr a' 

We cannot pursue the theme further* here, where 
we are going to iuquire into the. development of the 
ideas as they were presented by the old masters. . 
Though the doctrine of the dhvani attained a „ 
very great significance for poetic criticism, the older 
theories are by no means put aside, but they hold their 
place as constituting the foundation of the hiivya. 

The big work of Mi a m in a f a, the K&eya- 
prakasoP 9 , shows clearly tho influence that the dhvmii - % 
doctrine was gaining. Mamm&fa lived in the 11th 
century. Though his work is written in verse 
throughout, tho expression is as brief and condensed as 
possible and thus rather bears the character of the 
swim-style. We are therefore not surprised that 
Mammata himself composed a commentary on it 93 a . 

23 Edited many times in India, e. g, with a great 
commentary by B h a 1 1 a Vamanacarya B, R, » 
Jhalakikara, Bombay igoi (and ed.). For an EngHal? 
translation we are indebted to G a n g a n a t h a J h a, . 
Benares 1897-99 (From Pandit , Vols. 1&-21). 

22a There are, however, some doubts about the author- 
ship of the KavyaprakH'm. See V. S u k t h n k a r, Miscdl- 
aneous ^Notes on Mammata’s Kavyaprakala, Zeits'chrift det 
Deutichm JliorgeulaCHilisckcn Gesellsckaft, Vol. 66; p. 477 ff 
and 533 ff. •* 
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The Kavijapralcasa consists of ten nllascis. The 
author opens in the same way as his predecessors 
by pointing out what the effect of good poetry is, 
and what attributes, besides learning, are to be re- 
garded as necessary for becoming a poet. < After that, 
the definition of the kavya is given, and Mam mat a 
tnihs" to the divisions of poetry. Here we meet 
with the higher criticism of dhoani According to 
the degree ifll which the suggested meaning (dhvani) 
prevails there ar§ three kinds of poetry. This 
question is discussed further, up to the end of the 
sixth ullasa, starting from the nature of words and 
ending with the doctrine ol' rasa, which is dealt with 
from the standpoint of dhvani. Then the various 
kinds of dosas are enumerated, and in connection 
-with this, the views regarding the yunm are criticised. 
In the ninth and tenth ullasas Mammata treats of the 
alamkaras , which in the meanwhile have become a 
good deal more numerous. 

By mentioning Mammata the chronological lino of 
the writers on the alamkara-mstra has been interrupted. 
The most peculiar feature of the book, however, which 
I am now presenting to the reader, justifies me in 
speaking of the KmyaproMm so soon. We have to 
deal now with a theoretical work of the well-known 
■^dramatist Rajasekhara, who lived about 900 
A. n. He is younger than Rudrafa and Allan da- 
vardhana, who are both mentioned by him. The work 
is entitled KUvya-fnlmarasa, This highly interesting 
book, which -also gives important information about 
other matters, is edited as the first volirno of the. 
brilliant Gaekwad’s Oriental Sadies, 1019. 
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The text now published is but a small part 
of the whole Kmyamlmamm, bearing the title 
Kavirahasya. This is evident from Rajasekhara’s 
own statements, especially in the introductory lines, 
but since a manuscript of the other parts has 
not yet been found, we are not quite sure whether 
the author did not got further than the end of 
the first adhiharatia, so that the woVk must be 
regarded as incomplete, ot* whether other parts 
are unknown, because the manuscripts have not 
been found or are lost. The copious notes the 
learned editors, of the KUmjamimmma have added 
to the text show that the author has very often 
referred to older works, both havyan and &astras. 

The style of Rajas'ekhara’s book differs a good 
deal from that of his predecessors, the main part being 
written in simple prose, but not in snira-form which. 
Yamana or the Dhvanikara used. The prose, how- 
ever, is interrupted by more or less large passages 
in verse, which, on the one hand, support the ideas 
presented in the prose-parts, and, on the other, in 
a more independent way give some further details. 
Though in dealing with the matter, the author shows 
a certain raciness of expression and tells plenty of 
interesting facts, he is in many cases not free from, 
pedantry, particularly in finding out new groups and 
divisions. 

The Kavirahasya (as the first adhiharana of the 
Kdvyamimdmsd is called) consists of eighteen adhydyas 
each of, them having titles * In the first’ {Mstra- 
samgraka) the various kinds of poetic matters are 
enumerated. The second adhydya i^astranirdeia) 
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shows that there are two "kinds of literary composi- 
tion (vdnmaya), viz., sastra and havya, the M&tra being 
considered as previous to havya, With respect to 
the former, Rajasekhara gives subdivisions and ex- 
planations, speaking of the style of the ismtra and of 
the various forms and designations of commentaries 
etc. With the next adhyaya (kavyapurusotpqtf i) 
the author begins the principal matter, the doctrine 
of ttfe lemya. There we are told that the goddess of 
Speech, Sarasvatl, ldnging for a son, underwent severe 
penitential exercises. She, then, bore a son, the 
Kavyapurusa. Rajasekhara gives a r story of the 
encounter of Valmlkg the inventor of the xloka ami 
author of the itihasa Ramayana, with the lonely 
wandering Kavyapurusa. In telling this, the author 
mentions also Dvaipayana, who was the first to study 
the aloha (invented by Valmlki) and composed the 
mmlnta B Mr at a, which is said to consist of 100,000 
slohas. In course of time the bride of the Jftivyu- 
purusa became Sahityavldya (vadhu). On account 
of her wandering through many countries, some poetic 
fornts evolved themselves, the most important among 
them being the three rltk, Gandlya, PaBoU.ll, and 
Vaidarbh i These stones may be regarded as in- 
troductory. In the fourth adhyaya (the title of which 
seems to be incorrect, being the same as that of tho 
•sixth chapter, padavakyaviveha) goes on to deal with 
the nature of the kavi. The ^students of JcUvya arc 
-said to have different degrees of understanding. The 
differentiation appears ,to have been influenced by a 
passage imthe Arihasmlm 0 f the Famous feautflya, 
whose theories Rajasekhara 4 sometimes makes t&e 
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of also elsewhere. Then the author continues to 
pMnt out what things are requisite and desirable 
for everyone who wishes to become a hmi. Speaking 
of the prakbha (the inborn and working fancy of the 
poet) R&jasekhara attaches muqh value to its two- 
fold nature, viz., as karayitri and hMvayitrt, These 
remarks show the mfluenee of Vamana very clearly. 
Hereafter, in the fifth chapter (havygpaha), the 
vyutpatti (the literary education) is dealt with. Raja- 
sekhara describes the relation between vyutpatti and 
ppratibM, quotes the views of other authorities (among 
these also the ^iew of his wife Avantisundarl), 
states several groups of the Imvi, going a good deal 
into detail, and criticises again and again the theories 
of bis predecessors. The sixth adhyaya ( pada - 
vahjayiveha) has the doctrino of pada (word) and vahya 
(sentence) as the subject The definition of poetry 
{kavya) is presented here. In the next chapter 
{patkapmti'itha) Rajasekhara discusses the various 
kinds of expression with respect to the speaker (gods, 
man, and so on), the language (Sanskrit, Prakrit, 
Bhutabhftsa) being dependant on them. After having 
mentioned the varieties of riti ( GaudfyU, PmoaH, 
Vaidarbht), the author deals with another factor 
which In his opinion has a peculiar interest, namely 
recitation, haiku or path®. As a matter of fact, this” 
passage is a highly important ope, because if shows' 
what kind of pronunciation the various peoples of 
India used. That an opinion of Rudrafa regarding * 
the same subject is rejected by Rajasekhara, la of 
importance with respect to the chronological relation 
between these two ‘writers on poetics The mere 
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title of the eighth adhydya (Jcavyartkayonayalt) calls 
to mind, a certain passage in Vamana’s Kmydlmpr 
Mrasutravriti. Here we find all matters communi- 
cated which are^ important with regard to the con- 
tents of a kmya smrti, itihasa etc.) It need 

hardl^he mentioned that the author adds some new 
groups to the old ones, but it must be confessed that 
in inventing <new subdivisions Rajasekhara here (as 
well hs elsewhere) shows a good deal of overmuch 
pedantry. The next chapter {arthavydpti) discusses 
the contents of kavya. The opinion of I) r a u h i n i 
that with respect to the” contents there are three 
kinds, viz, divya, mam$a, and divyam<hnuya t is refuted 
by declaring that seven kinds must be assumed, since 
patdliya, martyapdldliya, and d iv yamartyapdtdUy a 
have to be added. Rajasekhara is careful to illus- 
trate the seven kinds by examples. After having 
done so, the author gives some explanations of des- 
criptions (of rivers, mountains, towns, separation etc.) 
enlivened by the rasas. A few remarks about the 
nature of things as they are in reality and as they 
are represented by the fancy of the poet are of a 
certain interest. Then Rajasekhara speaks of 
two forms regarding the contents, viz, mnktaka 
single stanza, closed in itself) and prahcmdha 
(a whole composition) ; and the chapter ends with 
'another subdivision according to the reality or non- 
reality of the events the ham describes. The tenth 
^chapter bears the name kavicaryd raj weary d ca, 
and, at the outset, points out what branches of learn- 
ing are necessary to know before one is able" to com- 
pose a kdvya viz, grammar, taettios, dictionaries and 
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these, the havi has to 6:110 w the 


sees (upavidya), as e.g., the arts etc. 
Raj mekli&r^’ does not forget to lay stress on 
to which the havi must turn his atten- 
tion : that 4s the eara of the body. Jn studying these 
passages, the reader will be gather amused and 
compensated for many tiresome explanation and 
divisions, though Jiere also the descriptions bear the 
stamp of pedantry which exhausts all possibili- 
ties in a wearisome manner. {, As the havi, so 
the Icavya Further, the ideal dwelling house o£ 
the havi is described in full detail. Many facte* 1 
mentioned hej;e are of great interest for us in more " 
than one respect. The names of poetesses are given, 
for instance ; but the chapter culminates in a detail- 
ed description of the ifcosui-examination held by j, 
committee of men selected for this purpose, who ait 
or stand in the examination-hall in order of rank* " 


The adhyaym 11 to 18 deal with the borrowing 
(harand) from older poets. The author points out 
cases in which borrowing is or is not allowed, 
and goes on to treat all such possible cases. In 
liajasekhara’s opinion, harana must have ’been 
of great importance, since the matter is dealt 
with in more detail than is agreeable to the reader. 
The fourteenth and fifteenth chapter ( jatidravya - 
kriy&samayastharpana and g unasamay astha pana) in- 
vestigate all kinds of poetic licences and customs! 
which, though not .correct in the strict sense, are 
sanctioned by tradition. ’Among many other things’'' 
we fin4Joere the well known relations between colours 
and affections or conditions of mind and the like. 
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Iif the ifexb chapter (svargy a pataliyak avi ra has y a, - 
sthapana), the author presents some special doctrines 
for the svargy cl and 'pataliya poet Tho seven- 
teenth adhyaya is more interesting and important, 
because we glean, a geography of India from it. 
The details given here, however, were not unknown 
even fi&fore this discovery of the Kavya mlma msa , for 
the Jaina monk and polyhistor ,Hemacandr i and 
another writer on alayihara. the younger -Vag- 
bhata* have almost the* 1 same desavibhaga, included 
in thmr works. That both have borrowed from 
Rajas'ekhara we did not know before the latter’s work, 
was published. The Katfirahasya winds up with 
the eighteenth adhyaya (Imlavibhtiga), which gives a 
description of the division of time 
„ We stayed a little longer with Rajas'ekhara 
than with the alaipkarikas before him. This we did 
because our author deals with poetics in a rather 
different way and illustrates matters which arc not 
to be found in the works of his predecessors. Later 
writers on c ilamJcara, Hemacandra and Vagbhata, 
have borrowed long passages from Rajasekhara, 
often almost verbatim. 

Of the later writers on poetics only the more im- 
portant names shall be mentioned here. R $ j £ - 
A. a ka Ruyyaka or Rue aka, who lived in 
the beginning of the twelfth century, has treated only 
the alamkaras iu n his Alamkarasarvasva. Tho way 
Ruyyaka takes up the matter- and the exact and 
'correct manner m which he delivers the doctrines 
of the figures of speech and groups them- show 
clearly what progress had been made regarding 
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poetry. The form of expression is somewhat similar 
that of Vamana, or rather to that of the Dhvani- 
kara : the sutra-text and a commentary on the 
sutras which, however, is much more exhaustive 
than the Commentary of Vamana^ and constitutes 
really the main part. 

The older V a g b h a t a, who, like Rcrpya'ka, 
also belongs to the beginning of the twelfth century, 
treats of the whole domain of poetry. ’His w$fk is 
entitled VaghhoM 1 arakdra and js written in verse 
throughout. Vagbhata begins with the definition 
of the Jcauya, and, thereupon, speaks of the purpose 
of poetry and? the causes of it. After giving a 
division of the kdvya , he presents the doctrines of 
the dosas, the gums, the dhvctin , tho sal da- and 
arthalamlcuras, the ritis, and the rasas. It must 
be confessed that the importance of Vagbhata is 
not great. 

The compendium of poetics, the KdvydnvMsana, 
of tho celebrated Jaina monk, Hemacandra 
(1088-1172), is a good deal more extensive. He 
also wrote a great commentary on his own work,* the 
Kdv yw bumsm la oiveka, It is a matter of course 
that Homacandra could not present original ideas 
of his own, as he unfolded a somewhat astonish- 
ing literary activity. He was a complete master* 
of the knowledge of his time, and had thus in many, 
cases only registered the theories and results 
his predecessors had *fouud. The sources, however, 
which Heraaeandra used, are partiy unknown to 
us. Tiro discovery of the Kavymnvmmisd of Raja- 
sekhara has shown tlvit Hemaeandra in his common- 
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tary has borrowed long passages from it ; but the 
name of Rajasekhara is never mentioned. It -is 
possible that other parts of the Kavyamiamanuvi-veht 
may go back to other books of the KuvyaniiTft&n hsd 
which have not y at been found. 

Hemacandra begins in the usual way with tho 
topic uf the effect and cause of poetry. Tho definition 
of the kavya (ado-sau sagunau saldnilcarau ca mbda-r 
than fcavyam] indicates at the same time the mode 
of his treatment of different topics. It is explained 
what giftia, dom, and almnkdra are, and it is point* d 
out in which way these ydoas arc connected with" 
the rasa. For, though the rasa is a facto i 
of immense importance, if is not mentioned at all 
in the definition of poetry, because in tho opinion 
T/i Hemacandra the kaoya as consisting of word 
and sense (sabdurtha) is sanctioned by tradition, 
The author then presents an account of tho doctrine 
of the word, in course of which tho dhvaht 
doctrine is touched on, apparently under tho in- 
fluence of the Kavyaprakasa. Hereafter tho rasa, and 
then all kinds of dosas (rasa-, padtt-, vdkya-, pada- 
valcy a- and arl'ha-doyas) are characterised, Ti <, 
description of the gunas , of which only three me uu u- 
tioned, also shows among many other things the in 
-fluence of Hammafa. The gabcla* an d arihalthudMras 
, are detailed in the fifth and tho sixth book respect- 
ively. This is followed by tho doctrine of tho nttyaka 
(hero) and his female counterpart! the n'uyika (heroine). 
The division ofithe Jcavya forms tire last part of Ilomu- 
candra’s work. “ „ • — 

In 4e 13th century Y a g b h a t a the 
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younger— the older Y&gbhata has been mentioned 
above— composed a work on poetics. In his own. 
commentary on his work, Yagbhata is influenced 
also by Riijflsekhara. Vagbhata’s^ book, though a \ 
very large one, is of no great importance. New 
ideas are scarcely given. In £he beginning are 
discussed the very well known question aboftfc Ihe 
effects and the causes of poetry and the definition of 
the Mmja, which discussion takes the "same form as 
that of Yagbhata’ a predecessors.* Before illustrating 
the various parts of tlie definition, the author speaks . 
of the divisions of poetry. The second and third r 
adhyaya contain the doctrine of the dosas ( idbdq 
mhja artha-dosas), of the gums (the number of 
which is given as ten, after* Daiudin), of the 
nrtha- and sc tbda-alariifcaras. There are 62 arthedam- 
karas. while Hcmacandra deals with only 29. The 
absence of dosas and the presence of gimas and 
aiamkaras form the body (s ariro) of the Jcavya, its 
soul (prm/a) being the rasas, w T hieh are detailed 
in the fifth adhyaya. 

After this succinct account of more the impor- 
tant representatives of Indian writers on poetics 23 , 

23 A complete account of all al&nkatikas (with the 
exception of Rajasekhara, whose woik was not discovered « 
then) Is given by HariChand in his book : Kalidafa 
et VArt poehque de l’ hide, Paris 1917* There the reader 
will find further details with lespect t® the less important 
Wi iters on poetic matfers .and the time they lived in. A 
work very often referred to is the Saras^plVkanthablmra^a 
of B ko j 1 r fij a (about the middle of* the nth 
centrny A. D.). It o is, however, a mere * compilation 
aid therefoie is of ‘very small interest Bhojaraja has ^ 
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let as now deal with the historical development 
of the theoretical foundations of Indian poetry and 
see in what manner old and simple ideas are changed 
in course of time. We shall consider in the following 
pages the effects 5 of good poetry and the causes of it, 
and shall gain ah idea of the qualities which 
the ffoet should possess. After this, the various 
attempts to define the Jcavya will * be illustrated, and 
then a the general position of the almalutra will be 
touched on. A further question is . what is to he 
considered as the soul of the kavya ? A large space 
will be taken up by the r doctrine of the so-callod 
rlfos and the fjunas (though not the whole theory of 
guTicts) closely connected with these. Finally, wo must 
treat of the division of the h&vya. In this chapter wo 
Shall meet with important questions, which in more 
than one respect are of the greatest micros 6. 

borrowed long passages horn Dandxn’s Kavyadarm. Another 
author of the same time, Ksemcndi a, wrote two woi k« 
on the alamkarahastra the Aucityavicaracan a and the Kavt- 
kardhabhafa'aa, which last title leminds one of the work 
of Bhojaraja. The value of these works is not groat. On 
account of its clearness ox description the Candraiok a of 
Jayadeva is highly valued in India, The authoi lived 
in the 13th century and also wrote a drama, the Prasmna - 
jtjighava. The works of Vidyadhara and V 1 d y ,t- 
n a t h a (about 1300 A. D.) ; the Ekavall and the Pratapa ~ 
yudrayambhnsana, both edited in the Bombay Sanskrit 
Senes, Nos. 63 and 65, are also of some importance. 
Jagannatha (17th century) whose RasagangCulhara, 
though incomplete, takes the first place among all the 
works of the preceding centuries an account - " of ins 
independent and original researches^ belongs to the modern 

enod 



Before entering on .the discussion of the kavya 
itself there are some things of a more general 
character which the’ writers on alamhara deal with in 
an introductory way. When anything is oo he under- 
taken, it is asked what effects and what causes may be 
connected with it. The oldest author, B h a m a h a, 
treats the question of the effects of good poetry 
in connection with the question about the qualities 
of the poet. Not to disturb the context, the verses 
of B ham aha in question will be given when we 
speak of the havi. Here wo can therefore be 
short. 

B h a m a h a says 1,2 : 


dharmSrthakamamoksesu vaicaksanyam kalasu ca / 
prltim karoti klrtnn ca sadhukavyanibandhanam // 

“The composition of a good kavya presents 
cleverness in (the caturvarga, i o.) right, woaUh, 
love and liberation, and in the arts, and (presents 
further) pleasure and fame.” 

D a n 4 i » sees the matter from another point 
of view, declaring in Kavyadar§a I, 3-6 r* 


iha aista nusistanam sistanam api sarvatha / 
vacam eva prasadena lokayatra pravaijtate // 
idam andham tamah krtsnam jayeta bhuvanatrayam / 
yadi sabdahvayam jyotir asanisara?n na dlpyate fj 
adirajayaaobimbam adarsatii pr|pya vanmayam /« 
tesam asainnidhafie ’pi na svayam pasya naSyatj fj 
gaur gauh kamadugbS samyak prayukta sra&ryate dram / 
dusprayuktS punar gotvam prayoktuh saiva Bamsati 
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“By the favour of words, as well of those which 
are taught by the grammarians (Sanskrit and Prakrit) 
as of the others 1 (the various dialects which are 
not expressly - taught by tho scholars), business 
in the world is prospering, 

“If the light, called word, did not shine into this 

existence, then these three worlds would be in 

* 

complete darkness. 

“The idol of fame of the first kings, which mani- 
fests itself through the mirror of words, does never 
vanish even when (the kings) have passed away. 

“"Well-composed speech is called a cow, which 
grants every desired object ; but coin posed in a bad 
way, speech manifests only the ox-nature of tho 
composer 2 3 .” 

Danclin states the relation between the hmy<>, 
and the fame of the king as follows. According to 
him, the main purpose of a poem is to narrate and 
praise the life and deeds of the king, the fatoi 
being thus, generally, a court poet. 

V a m a n a appears to depend on Bharaaha, say- 
in § in Kavyalamlarasutrmftti 1. 1. 5 : 

Kavyarn saddrstadr stSrth am pritiklrtihetutvat. 

■ 'Because the Jutvyct is the cause of pleasure and 
fame, its effect is (twofold) : to be seen and not 
to be seen.'* 

Pleasure is visiole, but fame is not visible, as 

1 Ptemacandra has a second interpretation of the 
word sistn : svcCcJt. sMamm sm>ijFL3rTipari5.w But the fast 

appears to be the better. „ 

3 Premacandra : gotvam, vfstabhatvmri wwkhatvmn- 

tiyarthah. 
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it manifests itself mostly after the poet has passed 
away. Fame, however, stands higher than pleasure, 
as Vamana points out in the following verses ■ 

"The merit of composing a kavya is considered 
as an uninterrupted road (leading) to fame. The 
ridiculousness of beiug a bad ham is said to be 
a way to shame. 3 

"The learned ones designate fame as something 
leading to heaven in the end. shame, on the ether 
hand, as leading to the places ef hell. To attain 
fame and to avoid shame, the "king-poets” ought 
to study the contents .of (this) KavyCdmnkara 
thoroughly.” 

The matter in question is dealt with in a much 
more detailed way by Rudrata, whose words run 
thus ( Kavy&lamhara I. 5-13) : 

"When in course of time the temples etc, erected 
by the kings are fallen to decay, then even the 
names (of the kings) would not remain, if the kings 
had no good poets. 

"Does not a person render a good service to 
another by displaying his fame, which will hist 
for ever and will be pure and faultless and desirable 
for all the world 1 

"And the learned ones 4 , who have studied the 
highest things, agree with each other in stating^ 
that to bestow benedts on a person is of quite a - 
special merit. 

3. Compare Ragh u vainsa 1. 3: ?nandah kaviyasahprartlfb 

gamtKywny upahasyaamt, t * 

4. Vodlinah. Or "should it be translated : “ mgn, who in 
other cases dispute with tidch other, agree m this matter ... f> ? 
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That is the very idea of which Daiidiu has spoken : 
the kavi par excellence is tho court poot of jJio 
king, and the king must hoar in mind what the 
poet may beccjjne to him ! But besides that, tho 
blessings of good poetry are evident also tvith respect 
to other things 

“The poet who has composed beautiful panegyrics 
of the gods attains wealth, liberation from evils, 
fortune beyond measure, in short, all he may 
desire. * 

“So somo poets by praising Durga have crossed 
(the stream ol) misfortune which is hard to do ; 
others have turned away sickness ; others again 
have got a nmoh-longed-for gift. 

“The gods who have fulfilled tho poet’s wishes 
as a reward for tho panegyrics are the same ovou 
to this day, though the kings have changed, 

“Yet, why shall I say much 2 Who in the world 
may be enabled to comprehend to which high degree 
the kavya, this ocean with its jewels, brilliant 
excellences (the poem is filled with), becomes tho 
eaTise of eminent fame ?” 

In tho next verses Kudrafa varies the words o( 
Bham&ha : 

“Therefore the wise ones, who wish to gain a 
1 Ml success in the (four) manifestations of human 
life ( dharma , artha, kama, moksa) may compose 
a kavya as faultless as possible after having studied 
what is necessary for it. 

“Bor, the* fine foimation of speech derived from 
the acknowledged sastras (dealing with the correct 
formation) ol word and sentence is tho fruit ig 
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the learned ones and well-formed speech, on the other 
heard, matures a splendid Mvya.” 

Mammata’ s statements about this matter 
may be quoted, as they contain some interesting 
details. Kavyaprakasa 1-2: 

% 

Kavyam yasase 'rthakrte vyavaharavide sivetaraksataye, 
sadyah paranirvrtaye ka ntasammitatayopadeSayuje/ 

The VfUi thereon runs thus : 

" The composition of a kayya leads lo fame, to 
wealth, to understanding of all worldly business, to 
removal of all sorts of evils, to immediate or later , 
pleasure joined with an instruction similar to that, . 
which may be given by a beloved woman 5 ).” 

“ Rame, as in the case of Kalidasa and others, 
wealth in the case of Dhavaka etc! from king Harsa, 
understanding of all wordly business for kings etc., 
removal of all sorts of evils, as in the case of Maybra 
etc. from the Sun etc. The crown, however, of all 
is the complete pleasure, which is caused by the 
taste of rasa and which takes away all other senti- 
ments/’ 

The last words show that no little progress has 
been made in judging poetry: the last cause, why a 
good havya is a course of untroubled joy and plea- 
sure, is the rasa, the poetic sentiment, which is the 
strong quintessence of all poetry. Regarding the* - ’ 
matter from this point of view Mammata continues • 
to show in which respect poetry differs from other 
kinds, of literary compositions: 


5 This stanza is quoted by Mailinatha in the beginning 
of his commentaiies to the five mah&kavyas. 
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u By the fact that in the kmya word and Renas 
(iabdartha) recede into the background, the unfolding 
of the single parts of the rasa is placed into the lore- 
ground. Thereby the kavya Jitters, on the one hand, 
from the sciences as Veda etc,, where the' word forms 
the main part, like the (command) of a king (yrabh-u- 
samnvita), and, on the other, differs from the mere 
narrative literature as the Pur anas etc,, where the 
main part is the sease )r in the manner of (an instruc- 
tion) from a friend d&uhr t-sanmiita). Thus, the keivya 
is the work of a poet who is skilled in presenting a 
matter in a manner that goes fill* beyond the common 
way. As a beloved woman by means of her graceful 
attraction ( rasa ) gains (her lover’s) interest (and so 
may get from hind what she wishes), in the same way 
the kdvya presents instruction in a fitting manner 
both for the poet and the knowing ones (the hearers 
of the kavya), an instruction similar to that of 5t$m& 
and not to that of Rava^a. Therefore one should use 
the utmost endeavour with respect to the kavya."* 

Mammafa here gives a few more details about 
tte matter in question than his predecessors did, 
regarding poetry from a higlior standpoint. Tim 
ideas he speaks of in a certain degree belong already 
to the question as to the real nature of poetry and 
to the definition of the kdvya. 


<T 


6 The EkamR, which generally is based on the Ktivya- 
pfakasa, hat borrowed these similes bom Maims at.i in the 
verses I, 3-6, 
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THE CAUSES OF THE KATYA 
. AND THE POET' 

Scholars agree, as we have Seen, that a good 
limy a produces many desirable effects for both the 
author and the hearer. They agree also that these 
effects can only be expected from the* composition 
of a good kavya. Thus, the question of the kavya - 
phtila (ejects of poetry) is connected with that of the 
Mvyakaram (causes of poetry). In other words, how- 
should the poet {kavi) be? Going into the treatment 
of this matter it cannot be avoided to take up some 
things here which strictly speaking belong to the 
preceding chapter, where the effects of poetry were' 
spoken of, but B h a rri aha does not, as mentioned 
before, separate hmyaphala aud kavyakarana strictly. 

Right at tho beginning of Ids work he says (I, 
3-5) : 

“ What liberality is to tho poor, what skill (in 
using weapons) is to the coward, what cleverness 
is to the ignorant, that very same is knowledge of 
the sUstra to a man who is no kavi (by nature). 

What is wealth without good conduct, what is 
night without the moon, what is ability in speech"* 
without being a good kavi 1 

Even the un talented ones are able to study the 
§mtra with the aid of the instruction of the teacher, 

i This stanza (Bhatnaha 1, 4}Js quote 3 as art example 
for the \rtkHltt>rkkafr(i Vvnokti in Ruyyaka's Ala'fnkarasar- 
vasva p. 83. > 
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but the havya can be composed only by a man who 
possesses the pratibha (the working genius)”. 

Not everybody has the art of producing literary 
compositions, anf one who is not endowed with it by 
nature can never learn it by studying the lustra 
The innate genius is called pratlbhd,, verbatim the 
‘ beaming of the ideas/ 

On this occasion Bhamaha speaks of the effects 
of gtfod poetry (I, 6-8) 

“Even when those who have produced a good lifer- 
ary composition go to heaven, their body, which con- 
sists of the havya, remains pure and ploasont (on the 
earth). 

And as long as the poet’s fame, everlasting. Oils 
Jaeaven and earth, so long the poet, who has done 
good work, attains the celestial abode, 

One who, therefore, longs for fame that will last as 
long as the world will remain, may endeavour to com- 
pose a havya after having studied rdl that the Lain 
should know,’* 

There is no doubt that the genius is the conditio 

sine qua non for the poet; but there are, on the othei 

hand, some other things not less necessary. Bha 

maha deals with them in the verses 9-11: 

sabdas chando’ bhidhanartha itiha&a§raylh kathah, 
p * * * 
loko yuktih kalaS ceti mantavyah kavyayonayah 3 . 

- Sabdabhidheye vijfiaya krtva tadvidupasanam, 

vilokyanyanibandhanisca karyah kavyakriyadarah. 

2 With respect to the text of this verse, the end of which 
is not givgn in the edition of Bhamaha, see the notes to 
RajaSekhara’s Kavyamimkmsa p, 8. The first line is found 
in the Dhvanyufokaiocana p, io. 
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sarvatha pad am apy ekara na nigadyam avadyavat, 

vilaksmana hi kavyena duhsuteneva mndyate. 

“(The doctrine of the) words 3 metre, sense of the 
words, 4 stories which are based on tl^e ■ itihasas , the 
(knowledge *ol) world (ly affairs), Suitability, 5 and 
the arts, all these are held to be the foundations of 
the havya. 

After having ma’de oneself acquainted with (the 
doctrine of) word and sense, af$er having devoted one- 
self to the teaching of the masters who know that, and 
finally, after having studied the compositions of other 
poets one should endeavour 10 make a havya. 

One should 'never utter a word which contains 
something blarnable, for on account of a kavyct that 
shows bad features one is blamod as on account of 
a bad son.” 

Bhamaha is very hard on the bad poet (1-12); 

The fact that a man is no kavi does not impli- 
cate his d/tarma-lessness, his illness, or even his 

3 The doctrine of the word is the grammar (mbdanif 
Has ana)] see Vamana I, 3, 4. 

4 The author apparently means the knowledge of -the 
dictionaries, cf , below, Vamana I, 3, S’ abhidhanakasat paefa- 
rthaniwayalh. An interpretation different from this is pre- 
sented by Udbhata in his (not yet edited) commentary to 
Bhamaha (Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, p. 405, 
note 2) habdanam abhidhanatn adhivyaparo piukhyo 
gupa%» itis ca. Tnvedi remarks; Should it not be explained 
as abhidhanatn abkidhavyapa rah upalaksanam id am ten a 
iaksanavya'Tbjanayor api grahapam\ity arthahd For Bhamaha 
is not dhvanvabhd.vava.dl , one who does not believe in the 
existence “hf the suggested meaning*." 

5 Then things are to-be considered in a suitable way. 
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punishment. But the state of a bad poet is called 
the embodied death itself by the knowing ones. 5 ’ ' 
The postulate which are laid down by Bhamaha 
are taken up hr D a p d i u, only a liUUj more preg^ 
nantly, We read in havyadarsa 1-103 

naisargiki ca piatibha srutam ca bahu nirmalam, 
amandaS cabhiyogo’syah karanam k a, vy as am pad ah 
“Innate talent, great and profound scholarship,** 
uninterrupted practiced are the cause of that success 
of the havya.” 

In the next verses, however, Dandm proceeds to 
contradict his predecessor m an important point. In 
the opinion of Bhamalia the pratibha (genius) is a 
necessary condition without which a kavya van by no 
means he composed. Daiidm denies this statement 
altogether by declaring I, 104, 105: 

“If there is not to be found the wonderful genius, 
which is connected with impressions from preceding 
births, then, notwithstanding, tho otic (Goddess of 
Speech) presents some favour, when worshipped by 
scholarship and effort. 

'"Therefore those who strive for fame should pul 
aside idleness and continually and intensively serve 
the Goddess of Speech. Even if there is but small 
talent for poetry a man who shows energy can enjoy 

r 

6 The vitti runs: bahu anekam chandovyakaranakosa 
kalacaturvargagajabaiagakhadgidiiaksaiiatmakam ity art hah 
Nirmalam sadupadesena mhsandehamadhigatya samyak- 
parisilitam ity arthah. Piemacandra has taken the first part 
from the r commentary of the Ka-vyaprak&ha, 

7 Commentary; k*vyaj?wpademia f 'paunalip7inyt’na pui 

vrttih. r 
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himself in the company of the learned ones,” 

• These statements illustrate very lucidly the man- 
lier of Dandin’s polemic against Bhamaha. Also 
with respect to things about which tjiere should not 
be a doubt and which are ackowiedged by all the 
later writers on alamJcarci the authbr of the Kmya - 
darsa presents a view opposite to that of Bhamah’a. 
This oppostion seems to have its last reason in some 
personal dislike against a riva],. ^ • 

The matter is treated much mere exhaustively by 
V a m ail a. His words are not without a certain , 
originality. General reflections about the hmi open . 
the second adhyaya of the first book, Vaniana knows 
two sorts of poets: 

arocakinah satmabhyavaharnjas ca kavayah 

“There are poets who suffer from want of appetite "* 
and there are poets who eat even grass.” 8 

As the VfUi explains, these terms are used in a 
metaphorical sense. 9 The first group of poets is 
very difficult to please in all that appertains to 
poetics. Composing a icavya they proceed with the 
greatest diligence. They discriminate accurately 4)6- 

8 In Raj aSekha la’s KavyatmmamsU these words aie 
attributed to an author Mahgala by name. We read (p. 14): 

‘He ca dvidha ’ rocakinah sat; nabkya vakRrmcd ca 1 ’ iti Manga- , 

lah. “kavayo’ pi bhavanti” iti Vamanlyah “tatra 

vivekinah pTcrve tadviparitas tu tatonantarah" tit Vumarilr, 
fah. Nothing is known with regard to this Maugala, nor can 

I find his name in any of the works of the alamkarikas. Two 
verses of his are quoted 111 the Saduktikar-n.auirta, p, 290, as 
is shown Joy the editoi of the KZtvjkiimm av wir . • 

9 arocakisatjoabhyavatiariisabdau ganarthau.. 
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tween what is fit and what is not lit. Thu second 
group, on the other hand, does not differentiate good 
from bad. In other words ; the one is vvoekm, and 
the other aoivqkin {discriminating and not disorirni*- 
nating), 10 Only the former class of pools are worth 
being instructed on account of their being endowed 
with the ability of discriminating (I, 2, 2: purve 
sisya vivehtvut), whilst the other ? should not be in- 
structed, because they cannot discriminate (X. 2, 3 : 
neiare tadmparyayat). 1 1 The sdsrfra is not made 
for all : for the second group ot poets it will be of no 
advantage (I. 2, 4: net &ai> tram adravyesu arthavat), 
as the nut which is employed for clarifying muddy 
water is by no means able to clarify a swamp (I, 2, 6' 
m hatakam pankapvavadanaya ), 1 2 

The so-called kavyakarana is the subject ot the 
third adhyaya of the same book. We meet the same 
subjects which arc with but slight variations dealt 
with by all alayikarikas. Vamami calls them ktivyU 
figas. There are, he says, three kavyangas: the world 

_I0 ko' sav arthah? vivekitvam avivekltvam ill. 
jl tadviparyayad avivecana&llatvat. 

12 With the nut of the kataka tree the sides of vessels 
were rubbed, by which procedure the unclean elements of the 
water were said to segregate on the sides. Cf. Matiu vi, 67 
phalam katakavrksasya yady apy ambuprasada- 
kam, 11a namagrahanad eva tasya van prasldati, 

Kalidasa mentions the kataka nut in a simile in his 
Malavikagnimitra II 8- r 

mando 1 py amandatara eti samsargena vipaScitah, 
pahkacchidah phalasyeva nikaaenavilam pay ah. 

It is often spoken of, too, in the works on medicine. 
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(loha), the sciences ( vidyas ), and matters of various 
Muds (prakirna). 

It need not be proved that the stories told in the 
poem must be probable or possible, that they must 
agree with the rules valid for this world (I, 3, 2: 
lohavi'ttmp loLciJi). 

Then, the poet must possess the knowledge of the 
sciences, which are enumerated in I, 3, 3^ 

sabdasmrtyabhidhanakosacch«uidovicitikaIakarnasastrada- 
ndanltipurva vidyah. • 

“ These are the sciences grammar, dictionary, ■ 
prosody, the doctrines of the arts, the doctrine of ■ 
love, the doctrine of politics, and others.” 

&abdasmrt% is identical with vyakarana. From 
the grammar the poet learns the correctness of speech 
(4: sahdaarayleh mbdasuddhih ). 1 3 

The dictionary gives security with regard to the , 
sense (5: abhidhunakosat padartloaniscayoJi). 

The doctrine of prosody takes away the doubts 
which arise regarding metre (6: chandoviciter vfUa - 
sam&ayacchedah ), 1 4 

The JcalMastras give information about the &rts 
(7: kalasastrebhynh JcalataMvasya sainvit) The xrili 
mentions singing (gUa), dancing (nrtya) } painting 

13 sabdasrnrteh vyakararuit sabdUnam sudd/uh sadhutvantr 
kcayah kaftavydh.. 

14 In the Kavyadarsa (I. 12 ) and 4 he Kavyamlmumsa 
the term prosody is aka rendered by the woid chandoviciti h 
and in other works one will find the same Therefore the 
hypothesis, accoiding to which the term chandoviati in the 
Kavyaddria does no* denote prosody generally, but a work 
thereon composed by Q and in is incorrect. 
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(citra). Apparently there existed compendium^ wiih 
regard to the arts referred to. 

From the kamasdsira one gets the knowledge <>! 
the usages rejecting love (8: Umnamslru^th hamo 
pacarasya [smnvtf^). 

The compendium of politics winch by the orltl is 
named arthamstra 1 5 shows in which cases the sixfold 
way in foreign affairs should he adopted or avoided 
(9- *dancjamter n ayapa u a y ayo h [smnvit]). lh Tin 
knowledge of the arihasastra is of importance, because 
the intrigues of the plot arc founded upon it. x7 

In I, 3, U we are told, which matters are included 
m the subject proMrna. 

“(Under) Miscellaneous matters (must bo under- 
stood) knowledge" of examples, practice, reverence 
for the masters, careful examination, talent, and close 
attention.” 

Knowledge of examples is intimate acquaintance 
with the already existing kavyas (J“: talra Lmy<t~ 
paricayo laksyajuatvcm ). 1 ° 


'15 The Arthmtstra by Kautilya is vay likely meant 

16 tatra sadgunyasya yathfivat prayogo nayah t.idvipart- 
to* panayah nahi lav avijnaya myakapuitinayaLmor vrltam 
sakyam kavye nibandhutn, 

17 Vrttilv itihasadih itivittam kSvvuSaili.im tasya kufcijat- 

| f- " * * 

vain tato dandanlteh aballyasadtprayogavyiitpauimidatvat 
tasyah,— -This, in the first place, is valid for the diaina, but it 
has already been mentioned bcfoie that the theories of the 
drama were to a great extent transfer) cd to the I'd vy.i 111 the 
widest sense of the word. 

18 anyesam kavyesh paricayo Uvl^yajimUaui, ULo lit 
kavyabandhasya vyutpattir bhavati. 
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Abhiyoga is the practice which is to be gained 
]f one, by way of trial, composes havyas, or, at least, 
fragments of a Mvya (13 haoyabandhodyamo ’ bid- 
yoga!]). m 

Reverence for the masters is the willing obedience 
to the teachers, when they gi$e instruction with 
regard to kdvya (14: iMmjopaclesagurumsrmanam 
vrddhasem), 

Avehsana is the exact examination) whether a 
certain word should be used oi* not (15- padadhano- 
ddhcuHwam aveksamn). 

In commenting upon this sidra Vamana also 
mentions another term, Lavyapalca which is of more 
importance than appears at first sight. The author 
says' 

u As long as the mind is uncertain, (the process 
of) taking or avoiding (of words) exists : but when a ^ 
word is absolutly fixed, then speech is complete. 

When the words have come to that state that 
they no longer admit of being altered, then this is 
called Ripeness of words by those who are expert in 
the employment of words (in compositions). 5 ' 1S ’ 

Vamana mentions lavyapalca a second time, at 
the end of the third adhikarana, which contains the 
definition of the gmict s. He quotes three verses ( atra , 
slohOh); the first two are the following * ” 

“When the gunm are entirely clear, one speaks of 
ripeness of the kqpyai and it is compared with the 
ripeness of the mango. 

. * 

to This is quetecl in Rajasekhara’s Kwvpavmmr^sa with 
some variations. See below. 
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A hcivya which is endowed with correctly formed 
nouns and verbs, but whero the gunas of the sonso 
are bad, is like the npo vrultika fruit people dislike 
it.” 

This ripeness of hmya we will meet again later 
on, when we deal with what Bajasekhara lias to say 
on the nature of the poet. Here we only wish to 
draw attention to the fact that havyapaha is never 
mentfpned in"' one of Vamann’s sTtbras, but only in the 
verses of the commentary. It is a matter of interest 
that the vftti goes a good deal farther than the 
explanation of the sutras requires. 

Talent is the germ of poetry (10 ‘ kamlnabl jam 
yratibhanam). This pratibhana (which, of course, 
is identical with the pratobha of Bhamuha) is an 
ftiborn talent and a mental impression, tho last cause 
of which lies in a former existence, With regard 
to this definition Vamana appears to be influenced 
by Kavyadarsa II, 104. Without the pratibhana 
literary composition cannot be produced, or, if a man 
nevertheless tries to do so, the e fleet will only be 
ridiculous. 80 

By ctvadhUnci the attention is meant which is 
directed to the one and only end, the faultless per 
r feotlon of a Jcavya (17: cUknkagryam ava dhtinam)* 1 

r 20 kavitvasya bijam kavitvabljam janmantaragatatam- 
skSravisesah kascit. yasrnad vina kavyaip na nispadyate 
nispannam vSvahasayatanam syat. 

2i cittasyaikagryam bahyanhanivittih tad avadbanani. 
avahitam hi cittanj, arthan paSyati Cf. Kavyamlmamsa 

p, ii. manasa ekagrata satnaidhili. samShifcam cittern aithan 
PaSyatf 
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To these definitions the following sutras give 
some supplementary explanations, which are of some 
interest on account of their originality: Yamana 
declares that the perfect attention depends on two 
things: place and time (18: tad \avadhanam\ desaka - 
labhyam). The most suitable way for the compo- 
sition of a kavya is to do it in loneliness (19: vivikto 
desah), the most suitable time is the fourth (the last) 
part of the night (20: ratriyamys turlya\ \ halah), that 
is according to our idea, the early morning. The 
commentary Kamadhenu refers to a couple of pas- 
sages in the Icavyas : Kalidasa says in Maghummsa 
xvii, 1 • 

pa£cimil.d yatniniyamat prasadam iva cetana, 
and Magha in SiHupciiavadha II. 6: 

gahanam apai aiatrapraptabuddliiprasaddh, 
kavaya iva mahlpaS cintayanty arthajatam 
Comparing the words of Yamana with those of 
his predecessors it appears that the author depends 
on Bhamaha, This one, however, is new, namely, 
that the points the knowledge of which is necesseary 
for the poet are considered under three heading#: 
loha, vidya, and prahirtm. This subdivision, how- 
ever, is by no means good, for the most important 
point, the pratih'/uma. which should be named in 
the first place, is enumerated under the miscellanea, 
as if it were something subordinate, though Yamana 
himself holds the pratibha to be the ’very germ of 
poetry. We need not Be astonished that this divi- 
sion of Vamana’s is not referred to in later works on 
alamhara, - 

The various points are, as mentioned before, for 
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the greater part the same as those which Bhn- 
maha considered necessary to anyone who wishes? to 
become a good havi. Bhamaha laid also taught that 
the poet lmuffc bo familiar with worthy husiuea-i 
( loha ); that knowjeclge of the grammar (Bhfiumha : 
s&bda, Vamana : mbdasmrti), of dictionaries (abln~ 
dhanartha , abhidhanahoHa ), of, prosody (chandc^^ 
chcmdovicifri), of the arts (halo) must be assumed tor 
the* havi The sciences of love (hrcinaMMra) and of 
polities [daadanUi* or, as it is called in the Vftti, 
arthamstrn) are added by "Varna nn. Among the 
{joints mentioned under the title }>r(ikl,rwa Vnniann’s 
Jahyajiiatva corresponds to Bhuumlia’s vilokytiu>j<f~ 
nibmdhm ; ablifyoga to kdvyakriyndarah ; vyd- 
dhaseva to hftva tadvidiqxisanani ; avckqa iia to the 
idea expressed by Bhamaha in I, ]1, JPratihhana is 
the same as pvaUbha, Knowing very well that poetry 
is only possible when there is pr«U>bha 7 BhSmnlm 
opens his discussions with this point. Though VV, 
mana is of the same opinion with regard to pndibhd, 
because he calls it the germ of poetry, he mentions 
this most important factor only by the way, as if 
were, under the title of prahirna The < wadhiin'u 
which Yamana then speaks of is not mentioned by 
Bhamaha, but it is not very different from avi ikttmrt. 
On the other hand, we do not find Bhanaalm/s yaltt 
nor his itihasasrayak kathali in Vamana’s slitra, which 
last subject is of still more importance. In the vftti 
to suira 10, however, these Jcathas are considered 
by Vamana as hdvyamrlra- so they are not, strictly 
speaking, a harana for the poet" but for the founda- 
tions of the Icavya itself- 
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The ideas ofVamaua only rarely met with ack- 
nowledgment- by the later writers on poetics, who 
more or less dealt with the matter in a way similar 
to Bhamaha and Dapxlin. U d b h a t a in his book 
on the alanYikaras has no occasion to touch this 
fundamental question, but R a d r‘a t a refers to the 
Kavyadarsa, when he declares in the Kavyalmrikara 
I, 14 ; 

tasyasaranirasat saragrahanac ca carunah kaiane, * 

tritayam idam vyapriyate saktir vyytpattir abhyasah. 

“ To avoid the unbeautiful and to take the beauti- 
ful there must be these three things for the composi- 
tions of a good ( kavya ) : talent, scholarship, and 
practice.’' 

These terms midi , vyutpatti, * and abhyasa are 
apparently chosen only for the reason that he does 
not wish to copy Dandin verbatim. 

In X, 15 we are informed as to what must be 
understood by m Hi : 

manat.) sadasusainadhim visphuranam anekadhabhidheyat>ya, 
aklLstani padant ca vibhanti yasyam asau saktih 

“ When in a well-concentrated mind many ways, 
ideas, and words, which are not worn out, spring 
forth, it is called mkti” 

Thus sakti is but another word for pratibha, 
which is used in the Kavyadarsa . It seems, how- a 
ever, that Rudrafa in the term mkti includes a little 
more than the mere pratibha , or* poetical talent, 
namely also some thing contained in ‘ sruta \ for sakli 
does not refer only to the idea or the seqse ( abhidhtya ) 
which the poet ^vhishes to * express, but 'also to 
the bearer of the idea, the word. That in this eon- 
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nection pada is synonymous with aab/la and does 
not moan tho sentence (vakya) is shown by" its 
standing in contrast to ndhulheya. In tho following 
stanzas the quality of mkti is illustrated ‘ 

piatibliety apandrudna saliajotp.ulya ca sa dvidiu bhavati, 
pumsa Ana yataiVad anayu-i tu jyuja^I safvayi. 
svasyasau saiuskare param aparaui mrgayatc yato hctum, 
utpadyS tu kathamcid vyutpattya "j any ate paiaya. 

The fakti, named by others as pratibha, is two- 
fold; innate and tp ho acquired. Among these two 
sorts tho innate (sahib) is tho better one on oecoiuh 
of its being produced tog other with tho man 

For that (innate midi) only socks’ for its Iurthor 
accomplishment another cause; but the second suldi, 
is with souie difficulty to be produced only by the 
highest accomplishment itself.” 

Thereby the author wishos to say that the innate 
mkti, though through the saj/ialumt existing as such, 
must yet undergo in soma way or another a certain 
development from outside, if it is to bo useful for 
the special purpose of composing a kavya. This is 
in accordance with tho above stated fact that in 
Rudrafa’s sakti something which strictly belongs 
to the term l smta' is already contained, Tho 
second kind of iakti, on the other hand, being not 
. yet in existence, must be produced and has thus to 
seek a primary cause, 

Apparently khe mode of Rudrata's treatment of 
the is an attampt to "remove tiro inaccuracy 

with which the pratibha is dealt with in tho Kavya- 
darsa. The naisaryihl pratibha of Damlm is ot 
course "the same as the sahaja mkti of BudraW, and 
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cannot thus be substituted by another element as is 
done in the Kavyadarsa I. 104, 105. Thus the sahaja 
sakti is set in contrast by Rudrata to the utpadya 
sahti. Strictly speaking, however, * Rudrata is no 
more right than Daji&in. The matter in question is 
treated in. a satisfactory way only by Bhamaha. 
Vyut patti is thus defined by Rudrata, I, 18: 19: 

“ Vyutpatti, in the more limited sense, is the 
correct distinction between wkat is suitable and \vhat 
is not suitable, on account of' the knowledge of 
prosody, grammar, the arts, worldly business, the • 

word, and the sense of the. word. 

* 

But in the wider sense, is there anything to be 

found m the world at all, whether that should he 

» 

expressed (the word), which may not become an ^ 
element of the Icavya ? Therefore this {vyuipatti in 
the wider sense) is the knowledge of everything.” 

Only an illustration, not a definition, is given with 
regard to the third question, the abhyasa ; 33 I. 20: 

“A learned and talented man should, after having 
studied all branches of human understanding, under 
the guidance of a good poet and an expert man con* 
tmually, by day and night, practise (the composition 
of) the kavya,” 

As Rudrata is wholly influenced by his predecessors, 
so also Mam mat a presents no new ideas in saying? 

“ Talent {§ahti), exprience (nipunata) with respect' 
to the world, the sastra, the hdvyas, etc., and practice 
{abhyasa) based upon the instruction (by a teacher) 
who is expert in the Mvya, are the (tlfree) causes for 
a kavya ” ** 

22 Namisadhu abUyai>o okaprasiddha eva. 


vm 


§ 
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$akti, which terra is apparently taken from the 

Kmyalarflkarcc of I Audrain, is again identified w’th 

Bbumaha’s pratibha. If may bo considered, says 

the author in ,jtlie commentary, as the gonn of bm 

tva t without which nobody is able to compose a 

kamja , if ho does not wish to produce something to 

be laughed at 33 . This last note Mam m aha has 

borrowed from Vamana' 24 . 

Nipuncfea comprises the knowlodge of all the 

poet should understand, as the business ol the world, 

* 

prosody, grammar, tho dictionary, the arts, the so 
called catw'vargct (dharma, artha, kama, mok$a), 
the Hastras, which deal with elephants, horses, chari- 
ots, weapons etc. Finally one must ho well acquain- 
ted with the kTwtjas already in existence 3 n . 

Supposing he is in possession of both HaHi and 
nipumta, the disciple has, under the direction of a 
well-versed teacher, to practise composing havyas. 

To show in which way tho later fdamhlrikas vary 
old and sanctioned ideas, the definitions and explana- 
tions of the older V"agb ha (a (]2th century) may 
be^given (Vaghhatidcmikara I, 3fi), 

“The (innate) fancy (prcUib/ui)]^ the cause ol the 
kamja, scholarship {vyutpaUi) (is) its ornament, and 
practice (abhydm) causes productiveness, so the first 
d : avis have said. - ' 5 

23 Mammatasays in his commentary, Saktih kavitvabija- 
rupah saraskaravisesah yam vinfl kavyam na praaaret pia- 
srtam va upahasanlyam syat. 24 CX above p, 52. 

25 Iokasya sthavarajaiigamatmakalokavrttasya saatran.Ii.n 

chandovyakaranabhidhanakosakalacatuwargagajaturagakhar]- 

gadilaksanagranthanam kavyinam ca mahakavmibandbanam. 
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(Peatibha) 

, iC The (innate) fancy of the good poet, which lets 
the use of clear 20 words be well understood and 
gives birth to a new tenor, is called »£> ratibha which 
is all pervading.' 11 

(Vyutpatti) 19 

“ The unique, tradition based knowledge of the 
system, of words, o'f (the tnvarg a) dharma * 1 , artha, 
and hama, of politics 38 , oj love, etc. 7 is named 
vyutpatti.” 

(Abhyasa) 

“ The assiduous devotion, which by the aid of 
the teachers is to be manifested with respect to 
the arrangement of a kaoya y is called abhyasa. A 
way whereby one can come to it will now be told. 

With a series of words which (by form) sustains’ 
the beauty of the structure, but has not yet any (new) 
tenor, one can make oneself acquainted with all sorts 
of metre with the view of employing them in the Icavya. 

Through combinations (of sounds) one should 
form a length at the end of the word, one should 
not suppress the visargas, one should avoid bad 
sandhis these are the ways which produce the 
beauty of the structure.” 

The making of heavy vowels by conjuncture with 
the following word perfects, says the commentary* 
a stability of the structure and the visargas produce - 
the guna called ojas. 

1 * 

26 The commentary explains prasanna by akli&ta. 

27 Commentary dharmasastram aganfah. 

* * 

28 Commentary: arthaSastiam Canakyapranlto rajanlti* 
granthah 
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Vaghhaf-a gives the following examples 

Site krpanc vidhrte tvaya ghore rane krtu, r 

madhiSa lisitipa blutya van a eva gala javat, 

“ 0 king, when in the horrible h attic yon draw 
your sword, then, the enemies run from *har quickly 
into the forest ” , 

- There we have the above mentioned faults : the 
words stand there one by one, so that tho structure 
becomes very loose. The harshness can be avoided, 

iT~ 

if the poet would produce heavy syllables by con- 
tractions, Further the visarc/a in kaitijtii is sup- 
pressed. If it were not, (by placing after hnitij/a 
another word than bhilya) then the- gma o/Vts, m 
this very case of a peculiar effect, would bo taking 
place. Finally a bad (though no false) sandhi lies 
in nradhUa, 

Now Vagbhata speaks of the tenor : 

“ If the construction of a new tenor will not 
succeed because the pupil does not possess enough 
experience as yet, he should endeavour also in (ho 
conversations to become able to find out a new 
tenor/' 26 

After having illustrated this statement with an 
example, the author touches tho question of borrow- 
ing from other poets. 

"Forming the poetical combination of tho tenor 
°of the compositions of other poets may be (some sort 
' of) exercise. It js, however, not very fair, because 
the poet thereby becomes a thief. 

29 arthasanpkalanatattvam arthasya abhidheyasya satnlca 
lanatattvam samghatanarahasyam pady^bandhavidtnlaksanam 
samkathasv apt parasparglapesy apy abhyasyet. 
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Only in the samasya 3 0 the borrowing from other 
kavyas becomes a merit rather for the poet, for then 
he produces a new tenor, which combines with the 
tenor of the (prior poem),” , 

To sonib other things, which are of advantage to 
the poet, the author draws attention in the nest 
stanza : 

manahprasattih pratibha pratahkalo’ bhiyogita, 

anekasastradarsitvam ity aithalokahetavah, -» 

* * i* 

“ Clearness of mind, fancy,' early morning, prac- 
tice, acquaintance with the numerous idstras. these 
are the causes for finding the tenor,” 

The term «prdtahkdla' shows the influence of 
Vamana, but with the exception of that the old 
trinity pratibha, vyutpatti, and ahhyasa is preserved, 
the words vyutpatti and ahhyasa being taken, pro- ^ 
bably, from the KavyalamJcara of Rudrafa. 

R, a j a s e k h a r a deals very exhaustively with 
the matter in question in his Kdvyamomiimm, Only 
some of his ideas can be stated here. According to 
him there are two sorts of disciples: the buddhimat 
and the uharyahuddhi. These terms appear to have 
been borrowed from Kaufilya’s Artka$dstra B 1 , The 
buddhimat Is a man whose mind of itself follows the 
mstra {yasya nisargatah mstram anudhdvati buddhik 
sah buddldman), whilst the buddhi of the dMrya- 
huddhi is educated by the occupation with the mstra 
(yasya ca Sdstrdbhydsah sayiskurute buddhim asdv 

30 A soit of poetry where the poet has to complete a 
stanza the beginning of which is given. • 

31 1,17: buddhiman aharyabfiddhir, 

durbuddhir iti punaraviSesah, 
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ah&rycrfraddhih) The buddhi is of throe kinds re- 
ferring to smrti (remembrance of past tilings),. to 
mati (understanding of present tilings), and to prajM 
(knowledge of fnfcuro things). This threefold bnddlu 
is the helper (upakartri) of the Icavi, f The main 
peculiarity of -both the buddhimat and the Uharya- 
buddJi i is the do rotten to a good teacher (sugnrnpil- 
m nit). 

-When Anyone composes a kuvycp then, in the 
opinion of Syfunadevn , 33 says Rajasekhara, the 
poet’s scvmadJn i o, tlio concentration of the mind of 
one subject (elmjrata) begins to work, but according 
to Maflgala Si the abhya&a, or uninterrupted practice 
must be considered as the chief requisite for the 
poet, Abhj&sa is" defined as avicchcdena tsilanam. 
The author of the Kcwyamimamm replies that samic- 
dhi is the interior and ahhyasa the exterior effort, 
and that those two together bring the Salcti (the 
active power) into prominence ( udbhiisayaia]j,\ and 
this mkti is the sole source of poetry. 

Then the author explains the relation between 
sahti on the one, and pratibha and vyntpatti on the 
other hand. The two functions, or objoets oi pratibha, 
and v ytttpaiti, have the sakii as their agous or sub- 
ject 34 ). In other words, only if there is salt h 

&aymano dharmaith.lv upalabhate 
canutisthatf. ca buddhi man. 
upalabhamano nanutiathatygiharyabuddih, 
apayanityo dharmaithavcsl ceti diubuddhih, 

32 Nothing known about this writer on <tl(r)\hkum. 

33 Another unknown alamkZtrikn. » 

34 §aktikartrke hi pratibhavyutgattikarmani. 
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praiibha, and vyutcatti then a havya can he produ- 
ced 35 . From this it becomes clear that in the 
opinion of Rajasekhara sakti and prahbha are two 
quite different things and not synonyms, as is the 
case in Rudrafa’s Kavyalmnhara, and this idea of 
Rajasekhara seems to be a new one’ 36 . 

The author defines the prahbha, as follows: 

“ Pratibha is the (agens) which in a pleasant way 
makes the richness in words, the affluence of sehse, 
the system of alamJcaras , the diction, and other 
things of this kind appear.” 

For anybody who does npt possess pratibka the rich- 
ness in words becomes invisible, but for the man who 

is endowed with it word and sense stand before his 

* 

very eyes, as it were, even if he be blind 37 . The great 
poets, too, do not only see the things of this world 
about them, but with their intellectual eye see other 
countries, other continents, and are enabled to describe 
the deeds of the heroes of hat has. Then follow some 
illustrations taken from Kalidasa’s works 38 ). 

35 The author sayss aktasya pratibhH saktas ca vyutpadyate . 

36 That the term sakti was employed also by other scho- 
lars beside Rudrata as a synonym of pratibhj, is said by Raja- 
Sekbara himself, on p. 16 of his work. After having quoted a 
stanza from the DkvanyZdoka t where sakti means “genius,” the 
author says: sa.ktimktas cHyani upacaritah prahbhanc vayltatc 
“the word saktt is here used metaphorically for pratibhrmaP 

37 As in the case of Medhavirudra (without doubt the 

famous writer on poetics, who is referred to ahead)* by 
Bhamaha) and Kumaradasa (yato Medhavirudra- Rivuarada- 
sadaya jatyandhah kavetydh sr~yanle'y > 

38 Rajasekhara illustrates de&antaravyavahUra, dvlpaa- 
taravyavakara , kathapunfta vyavahara, he gives another ex- 
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Pratibha has a twofold aspect, being Icarayitrl 
and bhaoatjitrl. This division though not bo foiind 
in any of the older alamhariha $ works, must have 
been discussed m a similar way before R^jasekhara, 
as the author in liis further explanations mentions 
the views of other scholars, among whom Syamadeva 
is quoted by name. 

The foymer term ( [karayitn ) can be translated by 
‘-creative,” but it is difficult to find an English equiv- 
lent as regards the latter. We may render it provis- 
ionally by “discriminative” 3 ®. This classification im- 
plies a difference between *kavitva and bhavilatva iQ ). 

Regarding the former kind of pratibha , Riijase- 
khara says (p. 12:, leaver upakurvam larayitri) “the 
creative pratibha helps the p o e t.” It helps the 
poet when occupied with the composition of the 
kavya, its structure, its embellishment, and every 
thing which is connected with it. Rarayitrl, then, 
refers to the outer part of the work. This pratibha 

ample to illustrate the Zidi of dc^advXfi ZmiarakathZipurtiyi d i. 
The examples are respectively bora Hakuntala VII, 42, 
Raghuvarma VI, 57; Kumar asambhava III, 67, Raghuvmym 

VI. 82. 

39 This is the rendering by Dr. De, who lias been 
kind enough to give me very valuable explanations concern* 

-ing Rajasekhara's treatment of KXrayitrl and bhXvaystri, 
in a letter dated Nov. 23rd 1922 

40 Dr. De draws my attention to the fact, that this 
distinction ( Kavitva and bhavakcTtva) has a resemblance to 
that between Imagination and Fancy made by the early 19th 
century* Romantic critics in England. Consequently the 
terms Karayitri and blmvayitrX earf also be rendered by 
“imaginative” and “fanciful ” 
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h al so threefold: sdhajd (innate), ahar&a (to he 
grasped), and rmpadesikl (to be taught) The fir at 
comes from another existence and bus need of only 
small cultivation in the present birth; the second is 
based, too, on former existence, but requires great 
cultivation in the present existence and becomes 
manifest by practice in this birth; the third can be 
acquired only by instruction f^om mantra* and taMra 
etc,, in this world 41 It need sot be pointed out 
that "Vamana's anil Danilin's ideas turn up here, 
though not in the old form, because also the 
bh&oayitrl praftibha was meant by those scholars. 

With reference bo this trinity Rajasekhara declares 
that there are three sorts of poets (kavi), who are 
called sarasvala, abltmaba, and aupadesika, This 
trinity, again, refers to the above described three 
kinds of ham, viz. budd/iimat, aharyabuddhimat, and 
durbuddhi. It is evident that the $ armvatakavi is 
the best poet. 

The latter kind of pratibha is called bhavayiti'l, 
with regard to which Hcij a&ekhara says; 

blwvakd&yopakurvanJ bhavayitn. sa hi kaveh wamam 
abhiprayam ca bbavayati 

“The discriminative pratibha helps the discrimi- 
nation, for it brings into effect the poet’s effort and* 
intention.” 

In other words, this pratibha helps the poet’s 

41 Janmaatarasamsharapeksini ^ahaja, janmasamskara- 
yonirahSrya, mantrataiiatradyupadehaprabh.tva aupadesikl. 
aihikena kiyatapi samskaiena pralhaniam tam sahajeti vyapa- 
disanti, mahata pimaralwya, aupadeStkyab punar anhika eva 
1 pade^ka ah a'lhika eva lskarakdlal? 
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thinking, imagination, or intention 431 , 
whilst the former helps him m the act of coni posing 
the Jcavi/a. Karayitri, then, refers to tire outer part 
of the work, whilst Wiamyitri has nothing to do with 
outward forms, whatever they may be, but creates 
th*e inner value of the poem from within. “Through 
this bhaoayitri pratibha” the author continues, “the 
poetls tree 1 " of work becomes fruitful, otherwise it 
would be barren.” 43 ,, 

There are, however, some scholars who do not 
acknowledge the distinction between karayitri and 
bhavayitvl, because the bam is a bh&oaka, and the 
bhavaba is a kav i‘* 1 and they say: 

piatibhataratamyena pratistha bhuvi bhuridha, 

bhavakas tu kavih prayo na bhajaty adkamam daSam. 

“In the world stability (of fame) is of many kinds 
according to the degree of pratibha. The bhavaba, 
however, being a poet, generally docs not occupy 
an inferior position.” 

“No, says Kalidasa, the state of a bhavaba is dif- 
ferent from the state of a kavi, and the state ol a Icavi 
from the state of a bhavaba, on account of a diil'eroneo 
in their nature as well as their scope. It is said: 

One is able to compose words (a biivya), the other 
^only to hear them. Your intelligence, fortunate in 
both cases, makes us wonder. For, in ono object 
there are not met with all excellent qualities toge- 

42 It produces the “Sohanen/’ as the Get man term 
would be. 

43 taya khalu phalitah haver vyaparatarut anyathii sc 
vakeSl syat, 

44 De would p'reter bltuvtika, ' ritoad of bkavakii 
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llior: one stone produces the gold, the other is able 
to teat ifc, w 

After having pointed out that the bhUvctha need 
not necessarily bo a kavi at the same time, and that 

therefore a strict distinction between both havi and 

* 

hhavaha should be made Rajasekara goes on to deal, 
with the bhavaka. He says: 

“The ( bhavaJcas ) are of two kinds, those vgho suffer 

o 

from want of appetito (arocaJcinah), and those who eat 
even grass (s at f nab h yavahannafy) , says Maugala. The 
Laois, too, says Vamana. The (bhavahaa) are really of 
four kinds, says Y:lyavara, because they are matsarin 
(envious) and tattvdbkz n i ve$ in (turning the mind to 
the truth) besides.” 

Then matsarim are rare, hut the taUvubkiniveSins 
are much rarer still. We shall, however, not treat 
the matter further here, as these statements of Raja- 
sokharn are of no great importance, being nothing 
more than some enlargements of the above described 
ideas of Vamana. 

After having dealt with the most important 
postulate for the ham, the twofold -pralibha, Rajase- 
khura continues the subject in the fifth adhyaya by 
speaking of vyutpatti. 

The masters have said, the author begins, that 
vyntpatti is the state of one who knows many things 
(bahujnaia). According to IlUfasekhara, however, 
vyutpatti is the exact discrimination between what is 
suitable and what is not suitable ( ucitunucitaviveha )„ 

Now there arises the question: is 'pratibM or 
vyutpatti the better? In the opinion of Amanda* 5 

45 Anandavardhana, ’i to the on y case where he is 
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it is prwtibha, because it hides a fault which may 
spring from the poet’s non -vyulpatti, and: 
avyutpattikrto dosah aaktya samvnyate kavch, 
yas tv agaktikftas tasya jhag ity evavbh.lsatg* °. 

“A fault of the poet arisen from his non -vyutpatti 
is concealed by (the poet’s) saldi 47 ; Bub a fault which 
is caused by the poet’s non -Salcti is obvious at first 
sight.” 

* Mafigala, on the contrary, holds vyutpatti to bo 
better, because Vyutpatti wholly conceals a fault 
which the poet makes by not possessing pratibhu, 
Bajasekhara endeavours hi roconeiJiate those contrary 
views by declaring that both pratibha and vyutpatti, 
must come together, and, when united, aro both belt in' 
(pra ti b It'd vyutpa til mithcih garnet oete Sreyasyau). 

After this brilliant “correction” of the masters’ 
view Rajasekhara pursues the subject a little 
further: One who is endowed with pratibhu and 
vyntpatU, is called "kavi”, and there are three sorts of 
Jcavi. sastrdkavi , kavyakain, and ubhaya/eani. Ac- 
cording to the opinion of Syamadeva, the kUvyakavi 
iST better than the iiistrakavi, and ubhayahtvi hotter 

referred to by name by Rajasekhara, and is impoitant as 
regards chronology. 

46 Dhvanyalokahcana , uddyota iii to verse C (p 137 m 
-the edition of KtivyamalU, No, 25). 

avyutpattikrto dosah aaktya samvriyate kaveh, 
yas tv aSaktikrfas tasya sa jhatity avabhasate. 

By the quotation of this stanza under the name of Ananda 
(vardhana) every doubt about the authorship of the v> tti is 
set aside. 

47 The term mktt is used here in the sense of pratibhana. 
Rajasekliara says- iaktisahdm cayutn vpacantah pratxbh m 
varUa/e. 
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than both m&tra- and kavyakavi, 'which Paiiasekhara 
denies, saying that in their own domain everyone of 
the three must be considered as the better, “as the 
o ajahamsa is not qualified to drink the beams of the 
rnoon nor*the calc or a to distinguish milk from water.” 
The sdstrahavi, according to his special education in 
the sastras, “tears asunder (picchinatti)’’ the plenty 
of rasa in the kavya, whilst the havyctlcavi “loosens” 
the sense by the splendour (vaicitrya) of* the dkdion 
even if it is hardly to be understood by logic. 
The uhTiayakavi , as a matter of course, is better than 
the two others, supposing that he is well versed 
both m Scktrfi and kavya, and, consequently, mstra- 
and ktivyakavi help one to the other. The author 
warns against being partial 48 

Regarding the two sorts of lcavi. sasira- and kavya- 
havi, Rajasekharn goes still farther, making divisions 
of both. This division is of no great interest and shows 
more the author’s pedantry than any progress in 
poetical matters. While the smtrakavi is threefold 
(the first composes a Mstra, the second arranges a 
kavya in the Sastras, and the third puts down the 
sense or tenor of the mstra on the kavya) there 
are eight groups of the havyahavi : 1st. the racano- 
havi, he attends especially to the sounds. 2nd. the 
sal da, havi; of whom again there are three sorts, viz. 
the namakavif the ahhyatahavi and the namahhyata - . 
havi, who chiefly employ nouns, or ’verbs, or nouns 
and verbs respectively. 3rd. the arthahavi; he is 

48 yac cha s 0 asa mskarab kavyam anugrhnati |astiaika- 
pi avan ata tu mgfhnati, kavyasamskaro’ pi Sastravkkyapakam 
anuumaddhi Kavvaikapravanata tu vmmaddhi. 
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devoted to the tnanifoldncss of sense, 4th. the alam- 
karakavi (two sorts); he likes to show mbda~ and 
artJi&Jmnkaras. 5th. the uhtikawi: he demonstrates 
elegance of expression, 6th. the rasahavi; his strength 
lies in the rasa. 7th. the margahwi; hG respects 
peculiarly the styles (rUt). 8th. the sastrahavi; he 
manifests cleverness in scholarly matters. It need 
not be said that these divisions have scarcely any 
value in themselves, and therefore we will not give 
the examples the author quotes to illustrate the 
different kinds of poets The sorts of poet named 
above are again divided into three kinds, the kantyas, 
the madhyama , and the mahahwi • according to 
whether they use only two or three, about live, oi 
all gunas. The author then speaks of the ten con 
ditions of the kavi, bub we will not pursue the mattu 
further here 49 

Finally Rajasekhara mentions ahhymn, bub main- 
ly to deal with another subject, the paka. He says 
that on account of practice (abhyasa) the good 
poet’s speech becomes “ripe (paka )' ’ 0 0 . As to the 
definition of pakct there are different views (Mangala 
calls it parinama , and parinama is in his opinon the 
correctness regarding nouns and verbs 01 ) This, 
however, is not right. This last is identical with 

* 49 Under these new classes we find a mahahwi again, 

- and besides him a haviraja . 

50 Satatam a t> h y as a va s a t ah sukaveh vakyam pfikam 

ayati. * 

51 !I Kah punar aya>n pannamah” ity acaryiih, " Supam 
tmam car siavah saisa vy.utpattih. The tenn srava is a little 
strange. Js it the hearing of the (correctly formed) nouns 
and verbs ? 


* 
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saasaOdya 52 According to other scholars pain in a 
firmness in the employment of the woi Js {pwl'tut 
vesaniskrvnvpcdd). Hero RSjasokliara quotes a stanza 
which we «fiud m Vfiumuu’s Kit oyal tmi karasul ra v ciU 
1 , 3 , 15 s3 , Then the author mentions a similar 
opinion ot the school of Vain an a (Vamanlytih), and 
quotes the second verse in the vyt.U to Vamana 1 , 3 t 
15 s4 . This, however, is also not correct, because 
this sort of pdfea according to 'Avantisundarl (Raja- 
sekhara’s wife) is nothing else than mahti. 

In the opinion of Raj a Bokhara's wife ripeness 
exists in such .cases, where the very same subject is 
expressed in many ways and illustrated by the 
mahdkams. In other words, wltyn a poetical com- 
position is endowed with the ram, then indeed, it is 
pdhafi 5 , Pttka therefore is far from being a quality 
of words, its province is rather the sense or the idea* 
or, still hotter, the way the sense communicates itself 
to the hearer, Rsjasokhara renders the view of his 
wife in the following lines, 

"This is in my opinion ripeness of expression 
(i 'dkyapaka) whereby the gmam, the akmihdrm, flic 

53 Bluinuiim I, t<\. 55 See above p, 5 1 . 

54 “agiahaparlgralatl api padasthttiryaparyavasayas U*~ 

mat padriniin p ad vrtt iv a i m u ky a 1 n pukah” iti V.lmaniyah 
Udcihuh, yatpadani tyajanty eva paiivi ttisahpnutaiii, * 

tam iSabdanyfiyatUHnatSh Sahdapakam pracaksatc. 

The first part of this passage aopeai s “not tu be a veibal 
quotation from Vdmana’s work (whom H is not to be found), 
but a mere rendering of the meaning of the quoted stanza. 

55 Yad okas min yat>tuni tnahSkavm.uii aneky' pi pa (hah 

1 ar pahavun bhavati tasmid rasoataaabdartliasukUniba id ia 
nah pakah • . 
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style, the diction, word, and sense together become 
tasteful to the learned ones,” 

The author also quotes a stanza Irom Vsinarm's 
work, which here, however, is presented fin another 
context, viz. the Vaidarbha riti (to I, 2, 11): 

‘‘There may be a speaker, there may be (good) 
sense, there may be (a usage of words which is correct 
according tp) grammar, without this (p&Jca, as Ra^ase- 
khara means) 56 the honey of speech will not flow.” 

According to the view of Rajasekhara himself 
paha is primarily conveyed by words, and honco 
taken as sahdavyatpaU'i o'r saumOdyo ; is chiefly the 
province of ctbhidka; yet it finds its scope only in 
artha or the idea,, which is established by the appre- 
ciation ot the men of taste 5 7 . 

After that there follows an enumeration of nine 
defferent kinds of paka, which we will not describe. 

As regards the poet there are also many other 
theories mentioned and founded by Rajasekhara It 
is, however, not possible to describe all these things 
here ; only a few of them I may be allowed to refor 
to. They are given m the tenth adhyaya, thu name 
of which is kavicarya raj ac ary a ca. 

After having caiefully studied the sciences {oidyd, 
viz. nouns and verbs, lexicography, prosody, and the 
doctrine of the alamkaras } and their accessories 
"(upavidya, viz. £he sixty- four arts), one should en- 

56 In the context of the verse" in Vamana’s book we 
must understand “without the Vmdarbk% nip 1 See p. T35. 

57 “Karyanumcyata yat tac chabdanivedyah param p.iko 
‘bhtdhavisayas tat sahrdayapras kldh isiddha eva vayavalhu An- 
gara asau ” iti Yayavauyah, _ n 
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deavour to compose a kavyct, Some other things 
are designated the mothers of the kavya {Icdtya- 
mMara #.), which are the presence of a good poet, 
news from for about) the country (desavarta), the 
speeches of the learned ones, the^ course of worldly 
life, the meetings of the wise ones, and the composi- 
tions of the old posts. The author quotes a stanza, 
according to which eight things are considered as 
the mothers of /earn’- ship: Well-being (svasthya), 
fancy {pratibha), practice (abhydsa), devotion to the 
gurus ( bhakti ), the tales of the wise ones (mdvat- 
katha), wide scholarship (Oahusrutata), good memory 
(smr tula rdhya) , and self-reliance (anirveda a& ). 

Further, the poet should be pure. There are 
three kinds of purity: of the speech, (vaksanca), of 
tho mind (mauaMauca), and of the body (kayakmca). 
The first two have their origin in the matreta. Ke~ 
gar ding the purity of the body the author presents 
the following particulars: the poet should pare the 
nails of his feet; he should chew tambula (a leaf of 
pjperbetel) after meals 5 he should anoint the body; 
his garment should be splendid though not excessively 
so; in his hair there should be Jiowers; in other words, 
lie should he u perfect gentleman. 

58 Some of these things are" dealt with by the author,, 
on another occasion being considered there from a different 
point of view. 

5g Rajasekhara says «>nly safdmb~uam< mukkang but the 
meaning is apparently as rendered above. Compare a stanza 
in the 7th ult&sa of the KdvyafitakdMa (verse ffco): 
tambfilabhrtagaUo 1 vain bhallam jaipati mSnt^ah, 
fcaroti khadanam pana^i sadaiva tu vatha tatba. ’ 

I 
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As to his abode Rajasekhara gives a fall descrip- 
tion as it should be: it is well cleansed; hue rooms 
fit for every one of the six. seasons, its pardon pro 
served by the trees from boat, has a little pleasuro- 
hilb lakes, and ponds, 7/amsas, cctkora-*, a bath-room, 
a pavilion, a palanquin, etc. etc. 

The persons who are in this adeal dwelling place 
must, of course, be endowed with certain qualities in 
order to support the working poet there should bo 
a solitary place, where the poet can stay quite alone 
and undisturbed by anybody's presence. His atten- 
dants are skilled in Apcd)hranii>a, his female servants 
speak a dialect mixed with Maghadhi , the ladies ot 
his harem speak Sanskrit and Prakrit, and his friends 
all languages. His writer is skilled in all languages, 
too, and has soroo other excellent qualities, he should 
be himself a poet. The masker of the house is, of 
course, setting the fashion also with regard to parti- 
culars concerning pronunciation and the like 00 . 

Writing material must bo close at the poet’s 
hand. According to the masters there arts the 
■‘retinue'’ of the science of kmya. No, re tents Raja- 
sekhara, pratibha is the “retinue.” 

60 The author narrates some anecdotes Sisunaga, King 
ot the maga-fkas, had prohibited the use of ceiebials with 
the exception of n, and of s, s, s and of /&s. King Kuvinda of 
the Bnrasenas <Jid the same with respect to harsh groups of 
consonants. King Satavahana oi the K unialas and King 
Sahasanka itq Ug'ayitn gave order to speak only Prakrit or 
Sansknt lespectively. Regarding Satavahana and Sahasanka 
compare; KamasTbtra II, 7, 38 and SarnsvatMca '<>.[ kuJjhara\i a 
II. 15. 
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After some other remarks, which will beHouched 
on elsewhere, the author speaks of the division of 
time. As we have seen, Vamana has also dealt with 
this question, but Rajasekhara goes much more into 
detail. Th* poet should rise early 'in the morning 
and, after having performed Sandhya, he should 
read the SavmvatasuMcc. Then he may, if he likes, 
stay in the academy. (mdyavasatha) and study the 
sciences and their aecesories some three hours or 
so (ci prakarftt). Tire seeoad atjama should 'be 
devoted to the composition of She kfrnjct. About 
noon he should bathe and eat what is not forbidden. 
After dinner he, may hold a meeting where questions 
concerning the arc discussed Qciivyagosthl) 

The occupation in the thud ay'nma are of various 
kinds. In the fourth a yarm the poet should hold 
an examination of that part of the kavya he has 
written before noon, in the presence of some learned 
persons, and correct and amend what is considered 
aa being less good. In the evening he may again 
worship Sandhya and Sarasvati. By the beginning 
of the night (a prado sat) he should write down the 
corrected kavya. After having slept well m the first 
and second part of the night he should rise very early, 
i, o. during the fourth part on the night, for early m 
the morning the mind sees things very clearly. This 
subject is treated a good deal longer still by Raja*- 
sekhara, but we shall not pursue it further here. 

Not only the mew. but also the women should 
endeavour to compose Icdvya, because the say%sUra % 
which is the working cause, is based nit on the sexual 
difference hut rather on the Mman, or the soul, if 
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wo are avowed to render the word in this way. There 
have been daughters of kings and ministers, courtezans, 
etc. who have understood the mstra and have become 
poetesses 0 h 

Omitting sohie other remarks, which are more 
amusing than important, we shall deal with a more 
interesting subject not mentioned by any of the 
former representatives of the alamMrmmtra in a 
few words: the examination of the kavi. The king- 
poet (rajahavih) should arrange a Jkavi-meetmg. 
In order to examine a havya or a mstra he must 
have a hall built, with sixteen pillars, four doors, 
and eight turrets, and a. pleasure house (, heligi'ha ), 
which should be attached to the hall. In the middle 
of the hall there should be a vedifca one hasta high 
and the floor should be adorned with jewels. During 
the examination the king sits on this throne. To 
the north of him the Sanskrit poets take their seats, 
behind them are the Veda-learned (vedmidytivid), 
the logicians (pramaniha), the P«f*a«a-3eholars ( pan- 
rttniha), the scholars in the domain of smfti {smart a), 
the physicians (bhisaj), the astrologers (mauhnrtika), 
and the like. To the north of him there sit the 
Prakrit poets, and behind them the dancers {nartak<i), 
actors {nata), singers (gaycma), musicians (v&daka), 
vagjivanas, kuMlavas, talavacaras, who appear to 
have been certain groups of bards. To the west of 
him there come the Apabhramsa poets; behind them 
the painters ( citralehhakrt) i jewel-setters and similar 

61 Compare KamasHtra I, 3, 12: Santy api Khalu 
sastraprahatabuddhayo ganikai rajaputryo mahamStradnhf- 
tsurai ca. 
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classes {rnTmikyaba wlh a ka, vaika fika t svarnaMravar - 
dhakilohaMra)\ and to the south of him the Bhufca- 
bhasa poets, behind them paramours, (bhujaraga), 
courtezans (gcmika), rope-dancers (jilavaka), saubhi- 
ka$ 6i , wrestlers (malla), and soldiers ( Sastropajivin ). 

Then the king opens the discussion and examines 
the kavya. In doing so he should emulate the famous 
“presidents” of olde» times, as Vasudeva, SatavShana, 
Sudraka. SahasSnka. He should honour the poebsjac- 
wording to their merits. In. ttie g|eat cities the king 
should establish similar committees (brahmasabM) in 
order to have ItZwym and bastras examined. Whoso- 
ever has undergone this pafrzksa should be driven in a 
particular carriage (brahmara.tha) and crowned with a 
cliadem. Rajasekhara closes this unique chapter with 
the following verses, speaking of fowya -exam i na tion s 
in Ujjayim and s«s£m-oxa ruinations in Paiahputra. 
Sruyate cojjayinyhm kSvyakaraparlkgS— 
iha K a { i d a s a - Me nt ha v atr-Amara-Rupa-Sura-Bhai avayah , 
Haricandra-Candraguptau parlksitav iha visaliiyiim. 
Sruyate ca Pataliputre §astrakaraparlk?a — 
atr-Opavarsa-V arsSv iha Panim-Phigalav iha Vyadih, 
Vararuci-Patahjall iha parlksitah khyatim upajagmnh. ' 
ittham sabhapatir bhutva yah kavyani parlk^ate, 
yaSas tasya jagadvyapi sa sukhl tatra tatra ca 8 ®. 

This is, however, only a pretty story, not fact, 

62 Concerning the mubhikas see Prof. H. Lueders* very 

interesting paper in Sitzungsber, d. Kgl. Preuss. Ak, d. 
Wiss., philos.-hist Kb, 1916, pp. 698#. The passage is bor- 
rowed to a great extent frdm the Artkmastra, where we read 
(p. 125) : natanartakavSgjlVanakuSilavapIavakasaubhikacara- 
nanam sarvatalavacaranam ca, 

n * * 

6 3 With respect to these poets, see the remarks of tht» 
editors of the KavyaiHlittSmsci on p, ro ti (Notes). 
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No exact definition of havya has been found by 
the older Indian writers on poetics. Only in more 
recent times scholars have shown that what is said 
by the older writers cannot be considered as the 
essential matter of poetry. 

B ha. rn aha defines I, 16 ' 
sabrhuthau sahitan kgvyam. 

Word and sense combined (is) the kavya”. 1 

1) n rj d i ti says a little more (Fxnvyndarja I", JO) . 
talh &ailiain cn kavyJinam alamkaius ca clai sitah, 
waj Irani tavad ishli thavyavaccbinna pad.lv. ill. 

“By these (the older scholars) the body and 
the ornaments of the k&vyas have been pointed out. 
With respect to the body it consists of n series of 
words, qualified by the sense which (the poet) wishes 
to express’'. 

i It has already been mentioned before that Kalidasa 
hi r Raghuvmf&a I, i appears to reter to such a definition 
of the kiivya. Nothing, however, can be gathered from this 
fact, because that or a similar definition was common foi 
a very long time. We get no con ect idea of BhSraaha's 
opinion on. the kuvya, if by the unjustified combination of 
RhSmaha I, 16 with i. 30 we construct the following defini- 
tion sabdarihau s&kitau ktivyam yuktam vakrctsvabhavohty'i. 
This is done by Sovani in a paper on pre-dhvani schools 
of Alanikara ( Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, p, 395), 
Pi of j a^c o b i (Sitzungsber. d. pteuss Ak. d. Wiss., 1922, 
n. 224.) thinks that the term Hahitya (‘poetry’) is to lie 
derived fibra that definition of kavj% 
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This definition shows some progress when compar- 
ed with the simple statement of Bhamaha that the 
Icavycf is word ancl sense together, without any further 
explanation concerning the qualification of both s abda 
and artha. Daijclin distinguishes at first between 
two things which are quite different from each other, 
and one of which is the body ( sccrlra ). Then 
there is given a definition of the so-called kavya- 
barira-y which differs from Bhamaha only in slT far 
that the sense {artha) gets the ’attribute ista. The 
second element of the Jcavya consists of the alamkara: > 
with which we. will deal later on. In this context the 
word alaijika/ra has not the signification of what we 
call figure of speech, but means the ornament of 
the bavya in. general. The guuas also are thus 
to be understood under the name alamkara. The 
entire first book of the Kavyadarsa deals with the 
body of the bavya : the do§as, the gunas, and the 
are all parts of it. 

V ft in a n a , speaking of the kavya in the first 
suira of this work, gives no definition. He says 
kavyain grahyam alamkara t. 

“The kavya is to bo seized on account of the 
ornament”. 

In the vftti, however, the definition of Bhamaha 
is clearly alluded to : 

kavya m khalu grahyam upadeyatp s bhavati, alarukarat 
kavyasabpo’yam gudalamkarasamskrtayoh Sabdarthayoi 
vailate ; bhaktya tu Sabdarthamatravacano’tra grhyate. 

‘'The word kavya has the signification of word 

and sense, which arc endowed with //was and 

% 
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alamkariis ; but from reverence (to the older author- 
ities) it is employed as expressing only word and sense". 

The word cdarpJcara is used by Vfimana, as in 
the Kavyadar&a in the sense of ornament in general 
and of the so-called figures of speech. In the sutra 
the word has the former signification ; for it is said 
in I, 1, 2 : saimdaryam odamkargdi. u Alomkara {is) 

beauty". 

V ^ 

‘The following sutm shows in which way this 
alamkara is to be "made : sa d osagumdauikaraham- 
datiabhyam" . This (ornament is to be produced) 
by avoiding the dosas and employing the <jwa$ 
and alamkaras 2 . Thus the word akmikUra, is used 
in the double sense* 

There is little cloubi that Vamana had the defini- 
tion of kavya as given by Bharaaha in view, and the 
treatment of the matter shows further what groat 
strength was attributed tot be pramayu or authority 
Tor, though Yamuna thinks that the expression 
iabdarthav, is not sufficient to define poetry as it does 
not show clearly enough, what the characteristic 
feature of kavya is, ho does not endeavour to 
present a new definition, which would have con 
trusted with the hallowed view of the old master in 
poetics. In the opinion of Yamuna every necessary 
explication is contained in Che old definition 3 . 

2 The v tit rims : sa khalu alamkaro dosct-Jilmt gimTtr 
lamkararBinat ui sa^nfUdyah kavch.,* The next sV.tra hays 
where the poet should be insU acted regarding dufar, guiias* 
and alamkgras : “SUstra/as tu*, and the vrUi ; U do^agu\bUmp~ 
karahamdane ms trad as mat. 

3 There are many cases in the J£u,vj/dlaa>d:u rasT>,£rav> ttf 
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The term havyasarlra, which we met in the 
Kabyadarsa, is found also in the Kavyalamharaautra- 
vrtti, but not m agreement with the view of Danrlin, 
in the to I, 3, 10 : the plot of the havyct is * 

designated by the word kavyaiarira' 1 . 

Dhvanikara gives a more accurate 
qualification of the f mbdartka in the Dhvanyalohot 
(p. 7), saying sahi'dayahi'dayahladisabdarthamaya- 
tvam eva had ya laics a net m . “What consitsts of word 
and sense in such a manner that it pleases the mind 
of the learned is called IcavycC'. 

The old definition of keboyot, we find again m the 
Ka vyalavikara of R u d r a t a, 1, 2 : 

nu nit sabdarthau havyam. '‘Word and souse 
(combined is) kavya 

M a in m a t a is a little more explicit iu the 
K&vyaprakasa 1, 4 

tad ado^au sabdcirtb.au sagunav analamkrtl punah kvacit, 

^ “The (kavya is) word and sense (combined), and 
sometimes without alamharas”. 

It appears that this definition is a combination 
of the term of Bhamaha and the explanation of 
Vamana. It is remarkable that Mammafa says 
imaktmhftl punaft Jcvaoit, The vrtti points out that 
this is said to prevent the false view that when ^ « 

where the author respects the opinions of Bhamaha. Som&- - 
times he is quoted verbatim. We must therefore assume 
that Bhamaha was a great authority for Vamana though 
the latter is a good deal younger than Bhamaha. Dandin 
presents quite a different standpoint. 

4 See note above. 

_ , 1 -1 TT 

* ■*> * 

XI 
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there is uo alamkara as occurs at times, the poem 
ceases to be a Imvya 5 . * 

A little more is said by V a. g b h a t a , though 
the old definition of Bimmaha is easily ^discernible. 
Vaghhatalmiikdra 1 , 2 : 

Scldhusabdarthasandai bhata gunalatnkarabhwjiUm, 
s p h u ta ritiraso pc tain kavyam kuivlta kjrtaye, 

“A kavya which consists of pleasing word and 
sense, which is adroued with gmjas and ctlmnkaras, 
and which is endowed with distinct ritis and rasas, 
the poet should compose for fame”. 

Vagbhata, however, gives no real definition hero 
like his predecessors, but by beginning his book thus, 
the verso becomes a sort of explanation of what 
m his opinion the essence of kmya is. For him 
as well as for the scholars before him the chief 
element of poetry was mbdurthau, word and sense 
combined ; it is, also, no now idea that yabddrtha 
is qualified by sadlm and ynna/n m/m nth h unit a. Con- 
sidering finally that the differences of style (rUt) 
according to Dandin,. Vatmun, and others are based 
ob the differences of the gun/ s.s we cannot find any- 
thing new in the term rUi-vyeta. There remains 
the introduction of the rasa in the definition. This 
had not been done by any of the older dlanikdvika^, 
.though, as a matter of course, they must have consider- 
ed the development of poetic ‘sentiment' as an im- 
portant feature" of poetry, but their definitions do 
not mention it. The doctrine of the rasa had it? 
place primarily in the drama. Hence it cam® into 

f 

f 5 Vrtti : kvapliy anenaitad hha yal siirvalra sala'inkafatt 

kvaat tu sphutdlamkaravirake’pi nsrkavy Uvakamlw 
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the kavya, and was dealt with in detail by the 
younger representatives of poetics. This theme, how- 
ever, requires separate treatment by itself, which 
is impossible here. This opinion of^ Vagbhata has 
obviously influenced Visvanatha, who defines 
in the Sah ityadarpana 1, 3 the kavya as follows : 
vakyara rasatmakam kxvyaui dosas tasyapakarskah, 
utkarsahetavah piokfca ginjalaipkararltayah. 

“A literary composition, the nature ^ of which 
consists of rasa, is called kacfia. The dosas (fa lifts) 
impair (its beauty), the gunas (qualities), alamkaras 
(figures of speech), and rtf'h (diction) are the causes 
of its excellence". 

The term vakya is nothing else than the well- 
known sahdartha of the older alcwnkarikas. Before 
giving the definition Visvanatha criticizes the opinion 
of Mammafa concerning the same matter sharply, 
and points out that the definition as given in the 
fuwyaprakasa is false. He declares that in the 
best kuvyas there can also be found plenty of dosas, 
though nobody would think that they were losing 
their Mv?/«-character thereby. It is true that the 
‘‘cholars have found many ‘faults’ in the poems of 
even Kalidasa. With respect to the term sagum, 
too, the Kmyaprakasa is wrong in the opinion of 
ViavauStha, because the so-called gunas are 
qualities not of the word, as Marnmata opines, but 
of the rasa. The doctrines of the g%iias had assumed 
another form in the eourse of time, which did not 
correspond with that of the scholars of the older 
period. 

We close this chapter by presenting the definition 
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#► r * 
of ft more modern writer on poetics, J a g a n n fi i 1) ft, 

who regards the matter from a more correct pojnt 

of view. He begins his big work, the llmayanyd- 

dhara, by a discussion of the question of kavya and 

states : r 

ram anly ;lr thap rat jp a dak ah Sabdah kavyam. 

“A composition which produces a pleasing sense 
is called kavya”. 

It rauij.fc be confessed, however, that this is not 
an absolutely new definition, for in the Dhvanydloh % 
we read • 

sahrdayahrdayShladisabdai thamayatvam eva kavya- 

<■ , laksanam* 

It is remarkable that Jagamifitha, in the exhaus- 
tive commentary $vhieh follows the definition, does 
not mention these words, whilst he criticizes i he 
definitions of other authorities. 

The main point in the definition is raimvmya. 
In commenting it Jaganrultha says • ramanlyata oa 
lokoltamliladajanakajmnagoctircitu. “If knowledge 
brings forth pleasure that goes beyond the common 
limits, it is ramamya ” . In other words, if a literary 
composition produces a pleasing surprise, a camatkdra, 
as it is called in the sfistra, we ha,ve to do with 
a kavya. In the commentary the author deals fully 
with that camatkara, which is indeed a characteristic 
quality of poetry. The following sidras contain 
some more details as to the real nature of poetry, 
pointing out the relation between what is said by 
words and what remains unspoken ; The quality 
of a Icavya is determinated by this relation. 


6 See, above p. Sr. 
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B h 5 m a h a, after having spoken of the quali- 
ties of the good poet, does not yeb*go on to give the 
definition of kavya. He discusses an interesting 
question, which is of great importance for the under- 
standing of poetry and which appears to'* have been 
the subject of controversy . In. which relation do the 
so called alamkarm stand to the kamja 1 . The authoi 
says I, 13-15 * 

rupakadir alainkiiras tasyanyair bahudhoditah, 
na kilntam api niibhilsam vibhati vanitamukham. 
lfipakadun alamkaiain bahyam acalcnate paie, 
supam tituia ca vyutpattim vacam vanchanty alamkrtim 
tad etad ahull sausabdyam narthavyutpattii IrlriiT, 
Sabdabhidheyulamkarabhedad istam dvayam tu riah. 
“jRupaka, etc. are called by other (scholars) the 
atarykara, (ornament) of the { kavya ). The face of a 
girl, though she may be handsome by nature, does 
not shine without ornament 2 . 

1 14b and 15a are quoted by Premacandra in his 
commentary to Dandin’s Kavyadarsa I, 10. 

2 With this stanza III, 5 7 (at the end of the definitions 
of the ala r ;ikaras) must also be compared : 

giram alamkaravidhih savlstarah svayam viniscitya dhiya. 

mayoditahf 

anena vagarthavidam alamkrta vibhati*rlarlva vidagdha- 

m and ala. 

'•After having settled the matter myself, I have, to 
the best of my knowledge, exhaustively described the 
alamkaras of speech. The speech of the sense-knowing (poets) 
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Other (scholars, however,) designate rH#paka f etc. 
as (mere) exterior ornament (being not closely 
oonneeted with the essential nature of poetry) : They 
would have the porrect formation of nouns and verbs 
as ornament of sentences (the Mvya). r 

This is called sausabdya by them, and the forma- 
tion of sense (the so-called arthalamiharas) is not of 
this kind. But in our opinion there are two kinds 
(of r alaniharas) : cdarakaras of the words and alani- 
&aras of the sense.’’. 

These statements show clearly that already in the 
time of Bhamaha there were very different views 
regarding poetry, and that poetics on that period 
was by no .means a recent science. Up to this day, 
however, nothing - is known of the pre-Bhamalm 
masters ; certainly there were two opinions : Accord- 
ing to the first, rfipaha, etc., were called alarpharas ; 
but according to the other, these figures of speech 
are of an exterior kind, the teal alaniJcdra lying 
according to them only in the vyutpatti ( *» alamMra ) 
of the word (noun and verb, not of the sense). This 
ornament is designated as sau&cthdya* The above 
mentioned stanzas of BhSmaha are quoted in the 

being ornamented with these {alanyho.rns) shines like a 
girl with lovely ornaments. 

One is reminded by this verse of Bhamaha's reading 
of the following stanza of Vagbhafca ( VUgbhatalanihaya IV, t) : 
dosair muktam gunatr yuktara api yenojjhitam vacah. 
strirupam lva no bhati tain bruve’lamkriyoccayam. 
^Alamkriya (alamkara) is that, without which, a speech 
does not shine 'though free from do^is and endowed 

r 

with gmias, as the form of a woman does not shine of itself 

without ornaments”. 
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sixth ullasa of Mammata’s Kavyaprakasa and ex- 
plained exhaustively by the modem commentator 
Jhalaklkara, who has used an older gloss 3 . The 
school according to which rupaka, £tc. are excluded 
as alamkaras and only the so-called sabdcdarnkaras 
acknowledged, argues that nothing but the word is 
able to produce the camathara : the separate words 
are combined with" each other in a way that an 
armprasa is produced or another of the * mhd&lmri- 
karas> or that the punas (madkuTya etc.) come into 
existence. It is only the word on whieh all depends. 
For it is said : *‘A kavya is recited, is heard, is sung" 
Thus, nothing else but the word can be the thing in 
question, The so-called artkalamkams, on the other 
hand, do not possess this particularity, because they 
are founded on the sense. So these may be considered 
as something exterior (btihya), and the term alainkara 
can be ascribed to them only in a metaphorical 

3 Reference may be made to the explanation given by 
jhalaklkara in hib ed. of the Kavyaprakasa, 2nd Ed., Bombay, 

i par, pp. 3 1 3f : tasya kavyasya rupakddih >guna eve it 

bhavah. Then the author give; a quotation from 'the 
siirabodhim of the same tenor. 

The commentary of Manikyacandra, published 
m the Anandanrama Sanskrit Series, No. 89, p. 120, 
remarks : Gamlamatam ctat. Tad etad iti. Suptznatnta- 
kani saumbdyam sab da v aid try a in. SabdUlamkarasadhika^ 
ned< il: Na supuiiatimkety arthab. Athavtirthavyutpattir 
arthMar{bhavarvp^. Rnpakadyalamkrtir Ide'sy antara'iigh na , 
Kim tarhi gaunu. Ity api vyakbya. Athavartha vyutpattir 
api kavvaprayojyatvtnti matety aha ; tfuayaw, tu na iti, 
Bhamahalb habdasya rlhasya calainkuran istavan par am guv a- 
pradkanyena # * * 
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sense 4 . The relation between the ywpas (as far as it 
is possible to speak of gitna^ in. connexion with 
Bhamaha) and the edamkaras is according to 
Bhamaha not tlie same as in the opinion of the later 
writers. Madhurya, prasada and ojas, which the 
author defines without using, however, the designa- 
tion of gtmia, are not sharply separated from the 
a-kimharas - in one passage the word guiia is even 
evidently deed in the sense of alayikara 5 . 

Bhamaha is not* of the opinion of these scholar's 
(evidently the yauri as) 6 , but holds, without giving 
further arguments against tlio other view, that there 
are two sorts of homogeneous alamkaras ; Sahda and 
arthalcmkaras. Aud this opinion became predomi- 
nant : the same division is found again iu almost all 
books on almikara. Even Barulin agrees with 
Bhamaha on this point, though elsewhere ho is always 
inclined bo be at variance with his predecessor. As 
Bardin belongs to the Vaidarbha school as well as 
Bhamaha, this agreement of the two alanJearik/M. is 
nothing to be astonished at, 

r Bhamaha did not present a definition of tdamkara. 
That is done for the first time by Barulin, ( Kavya- 
darta II, 1). 

kavyasobhakaiun dhurman alamkariin acaksate. 

4 - ..“Qualities which produce the beauty of the kavya 
are called alamkaras” 7 . 

4 Compare the corresponding text of the last note. 

5 See below, 

6 See also the first words of the commentary of Mamkyu- 
candra referred to in note 3, 

- 7 That the word ahuiluim does not mean ^ornament" 
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This definition is not quite correct, for not only 
the alatakaras are the causes of the kavya. There 
are some other things which have the same effect. 
The most .important among these ‘are the gw? as. 
Though the gams will be treated exhaustively 
in another place, it is necessary" to deal here, at 
least, with their general definition, as, reckoning 
from the time of Vamana, the doctrine of the gmias 
is closely connected with that of the alanikaras. 
It is worth noting that a definition of the gunas 
is not to be found in the works of Bhainaha and 
Daijdin, though they in a. part of them are referred 
to by these scholars. 

V a m ana appears to have, been well aware 
that Daadin’s definition of the alamkara is not satis- 
factory. Using the same words as the author of 
the Kavyadavsa he explains it in the Kmyalamkara- 
sutravftti, III, 1, 1-2 : 

KavyaSobhayah kartaro dharmit gunah, tadatnayahctavas 
tvalamkarah. 

‘Qualities which produce the beauty of the kavya 
(are called) gunas. The causes of a vory high degree 
(of the beauty of the kavya are called) a lajnkaras’. 

In the VfUi it is especially mentioned that the 
gums must be considered as the elements which 
produce the Jell vy as beauty if there were only alcrn.- 
karas, the kavya, would be far from being beautiful 8 . - 

e 

iu general here, but "figure of speech” especially appears 
from the enumeration of the aiaraMras in II, 2 ff. 

8 ye khalu Sabdarthayor dharmah kavyaSobhara kurvanfci, 
te caujahprasadadayah na yamakopamadayah, kaivalye tesam 
akavyaSobliakaratvat, ojafiprasadSdlnSn tu kevalanSqj asti 
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Thus Vamana has transformed Dakin’s definition 
of almnMra into a definition of gum, and has from this 
derived one of alarpLwra. The idea, however, apparently 
was not quite new. Even in the time of Bfiamaha the 
gutjas were, though not the same as, but homogeneous 
to the cdaiYikarcts’ . these may, so to speak, he con- 
sidered as a sort of continuation of the gums. That 
at least we can gather from the way the gums and 
aJ/xmlca-ras are treated-, by jB ha in aha. Later on, we 
shall deal more closely with the matter. Vamana 
is, as far as we know, the first who precisely for- 
mulated the question regarding the relation between 
gum and alamhartt . Tho close connection which 
Vamana assumes between both is corroborated by 
him, when he goes on to illustrate the separate 
gunas : they are divided as well as tho ak&rriMrus 
into bandha-{ = mbda) and arthag union, 

Vamana’s treatment of tine matter in question 
was, however, not acknowledged by M a m m a t a . 
He concedes indeed that the gums are in some 
way or another connected with tho alamkhras, for 
he'presents the definition of the <<Javilc3m after that 
of the gm,ia, because the second follows from the 
first, but the definition itself rests on quite a di fie rent 
point of view (VIII, 66) : 

*— »ye rasasyangino dharma sauryadaya ivatmanab, 

' utkarshetavas te syur acalasthitayo gunah. 

“Those qualifies which belong to the rasa like 
heroism, etc, to the soul and which are the causes 

- ' ' J ” ' ' ' ”* . i/.-.-.- ' ' ■“ - " ** — — * - 

kavyaSobhakaratvam, And vttti to 111,-1, 2 : tat-yah kiivyaso- 
bjiaya atisyyab tadati^ayah, tasya hetavah, timbdo vyalirckc ; 

aianikiraS ca yamakopamadayah. * 
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of (the rasas’) excellence and have a permanent 
existence, are called gutias”. 

In the v?tt% the author explains that the gunas 
are by no means qualities of the s«und [which ja 
the opinion of Vamana, who distinguishes between 
bcmdha-( — sabda) and arthagunas'] but rather qualities 
of the rasa , the poetical sentiment, as heroism is 
a quality not of the body but of the soul. 

The term aealasthitayah is not new. Even 
Vamana said already (I, 3, 3) :* purve nitye “the 
first (viz. the gunas) are permanent”, and that 

Mammafa's utharsahetavah has its parallel in 

• 

Viimana’s atikiyaketavah need not be mentioned. 
The quintessence, however, is that Mam mat a con- 
siders the theory of gam and 'alamhara from a 
different standpoint, the rasa. This fact touches the 
question of the soul of poetry, which will be dealt 
with in another chapter. 

After having explained the character of guna 
Mammafa goes on to define alamhara (67) : 
upakuivnati tarn santam ye’iigadvarena jatucit, 
haradivad alamkaras te’nupi asopamadayah, 

“Qualifies, which sometimes help an exbisting 
(rasa) by means of a link (viz. word or sense), as 
necklaces, etc. (which are put round the neck of a 
person and thus adorn him) are the alamkar as, 
anuprasa, uparna, etc”. 

While the gunas are integral parts of the rasa , 
the alarrJcaras have rather an accidental or unessential 
character, as they aid or adorn tlje rasa which, 
without them, is already complete in itself. This 
ornament can be referred to the sense or tp the 
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word which expresses the sense, and thus we get 
two sorts of alamlcaras : sabda and artha. The 
commentary says somewhat more than the aitfm 9 . 
It happens, say* the vftti, that in certain cases there 
is no rasa ; then the alamlcaras are used only with 
the aim of making the verbal turn of expression 
(nktivaidtrya) interesting. Besides this a third case 
is possible, when, though there are rasas, the em ploy- 
ed- alamk&ras do not, help these rasas, but have 
nothing to do with them really. The author illus- 
trates the mentioned possibilities by some examples, 
After having done so he goes on to criticise Vamana’s 
opinion of the gun as and almtikti ras which he calls 
false. For, if we assume that Vamauu is right, then 
the following question arises : Is poetry constituted 
by the oo-existence of all gunas or only by a part 
of them 1 If the first is the case the Gaitrii and 
Pancall must cease to be poetry, as in the opinion 
of Yamuna these dictions have only a part of the 
ten rasas. . This is absurd. In the second case 
such sentences which contain a lew c/unas, but contain 
nothing which can be called a poetic idea in their 
structure, would be poetry notwithstanding. In the 
following example : 

adrav atra prajvalaty agnir uccaih, 

^^piajyah prodyann ullasat^ esa dhumah. 
r “On this mountain there shines a fire ; thence 

9 I shall not consider the question here whether we 
must conclude from the divergence of the commentary 
and the Miras that the author of the text is not the same 
as that of the vttti. cf, V.Suktlfankar, ZD MG. 66, 
477 ff., 533 ff. 
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rises great smoke” the gwtia oj&s is contained , but 
nobody would be inolined to see any poetic idea 
in the two lines. 

Not less wrong, continues the# KmyapraMm, 
is VSmana^s definition of alamkara. For according 
to the author an alanikara can joocur only where 
a guna already exists. He presents the following 
instance : 

svargprSptir anenaiva dehena varavarninl, <* 
asya radacchadaraso nyakkarotltar^m sudham. 

"This beautiful woman embodies the acquisition 
of heaven on account of this (beautiful) body ; the 
sweetness of her lips despises nectar.*' 

This contains in spite of the absence of any guna 
the two arthakimkams Visesokti and Vyatircka and 
this is without doubt poetry. 
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We shall now touch on another interesting sub- 
ject and consider what the older scholars take to be 
the soul of poetry. A big step forward is to be 
observed in the Kavyadarsa. In the opinion of 
D a n cl i n an essential part of poetry is its ‘body’ 
(sdrtra) and he declares (I, 10) that this body is 
opposed to a second thing, which is represented by 
the alctmJctira s. These alamkdras adorn the kdvya 
as ornaments adorn the body of a woman, and in the 
beginning of the second adhyuyu, aUmblras are 
called those qualities which produce the Kdvya! s 
beauty. Indeed, the entire arrangement of the 
poetic matter as fronted by Danilin leaves no 
doubt that he considers the alamkaras as the main 
part of poetry ; and so does B h a m a h a too. Thus 
both Bkamaha and Dandm were still far from looking 
upon poetry from a higher point of view. In Kdvyd- 
davia I, 42 , however, we are told ; Hi Vaidarbha~ 
rmrgctsya prana dasa gimdh miflah„ ‘‘These spirits 
of the Vaidarbha-nti are called the ten gimas,” but 
this refers only to the Vaidarbha-style, and the 
author by no means wished to say that the gu/ias 
Subuld be considered as the spirit in general 1 . There 
is no doubt tfyit in the eyes of Bhamaha and 

i H. J a c o b i, Ana nd avard ha n a's DhvatiyZdoka {ZD 
MG,, voJ. 56, p. 393). We find the term kavyasarira also 
in Bhamaha’s Kavyiilamkara I, 23, but Bhamaha means 
thereby the kavya as a whole. One might be inclined to 
consider bhavikatva (III 52, 53) ti*e soul of poetry accord 
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Datjdia the essential part of poetry is formed, by 
the almykarm, though they do not speak positively 
of the “soul' 5 . 

V a m a n a has followed Dandin in so far as the 
sentence (yakya) is called by him the body of the 
hdvya. He says in vftti to 1, 26 : ritir ndmeyam 
at mil kdvyasyq, sariyasya oeti vakyasesah, but pur- 
suing this idea he goes much farther than X)aijdin, so 
that in his view poetry assumes cpiite a new aspect. 
He is the first scholar that speaks of the soul ( dtman ) 
of poetry. And what is the soul of poetry ? Sutra 
1, 2-6 answers ; ritir atma kavyasya “the style 
is the soul of poetry". 

It is true that the Kavyadarm also contains the 
doctrine of style and of the gums, which are closely 
connected with it ; but rlti is nothing independent 
here, being, on the contrary, a part of the doctrine of 
Kavyasaria, According to Vamana, both rlti (aud 
gams) have nothing to do with the body of poetry : 
rlti is the soul of poetry. 

This idea of Vamana’s was progressive but , } ifc 
was a matter of little satisfaction that the style should 
be the essential and life-giving part of poetry. As 
the rlti regards only the-expresaion of ideas and not 
the idea itself, it regards merely the outside, so to 
say, and Dandm was right to consider it as a part . 
of the body, * 

log to Bhamaha. This figure of speech does not refer 
to a single stanza, as alurrikaras generally* do, but to the 
whole composition {pftibandkavisayairb gunam). Bhavikaiva, 
on the other hand, is regarded by* Bhamaha as • alatakarh 
or what m this case seems td be the ^ame as gvna 
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Udbhata, who appears to have lived at the 
same timo as Vamana but exercised a greater influ- 
ence, has a mpre correct opinion regarding the "soul 
of poetry” designating by this term the rasa. After 
having defined the alartikaras. bhavika, an cl kaoyulinga 
Udbhata says (VI*, 17) : 

rasadyadhisthitam kivyam jlvyatii jlvadrupataya yatah, 
kathyate tad rasadinaui kavyatmatvani vyava^thitam. 

“As a kcivya, which is endowed with rasa and 
so on, is taken to*bo a living form, the mate is called 
the soul of the kdvya”. 

And with respect to. the alaqikara bhiivika the 
author remarks (VI, l*Jfc) 

rasollasl leaver atma •sVAcebe sabd.u'tliadavpanc, 
madhuryaujogunaprauflhe pratibtmbya prakafiate,,- 
“The msec-bright soul of the kavi shines reflected 
in the pure mirror of word and sense, endowed with 
the gunas madfiurya and oj as”. 

Though this opinion of UdbhatVs certainly shows 
progress, a quite clear idoa of the quintessence of 
poetry was not yet found, even by Udbhata, as we 
may conclude from the word adi in VI, 17. This 
is not surprising, if we consider that hi that period 
the doctrine of rasa was still in its development. 
The doctrine of rasa, taken apparently from the 
.dramatic poetry, was taught by the older dlamkarikas 
only in connection with a few figures of speech, 
the tenor of which indicates a certain state of 
mind. Not long, however, after the time of 

Udbhata (perhaps still under his influence) there 

— — ™~— . . ■■■*!--_- 

2 Jacob {fRAS, 1897, p. 846) has the variants 
rasollail 1 lodhuryaufoyutapratH&hc and pfaiivindya 
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arose a new system of poetical aesthetics. This 
is the doctrine of dhvani (the doctrine of the unex- 
pressed), which was given in detail in the Dhvanya- 
loha. According to it the dhvani was the soul of 
poetry, ^hat he teaches is shortly the following : 
The soul of poetry is the tenor* (artha), and this 
tenor is twofold : it can be expressed by words ( vacya ) 
and can be suggested (pratiyamcina). Only the 
latter kind is of value for poetjy, and thus nothing 
else than the unoxpressed and ''merely suggested 
sense can be called the soul of poetry 3 . 


♦ 



3 Compare also Jacobi’s introductory pages to the. 
translation of the Dhvanyaloka. ( ZDM vol 56 and pp. 
9-16 of the same author's tntroduction to Jtuyyaka’s Ahmkara- 
sarvasva. Another work On the same subject is the Vakrokti- 
jlvita. As H. Jacobi informs me, this wSric has been found 

v % 

now and has been edited by Dr, S, K. De in the Calcutta 
Oriental Series • , 


. xrn 
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The doctrine of rlti telcos up a groat deal of space 
in the older books on alomhara. The word rlti. 
the main designation of which is ‘manner or method’, 
designates in poetry a certain method of poetical 
diction, and has no equivalent in other languages. 
If one renders it by ‘style or diction’, one must re- 
member that nothing is explained thereby regarding 
the essential nature of rttk 

That the doctrine of rlti is very old may be 
gathered from the manner of its treatment in Bha- 
maha’s Kavyalanikara,. Though we do not know in 
which way older authorities have dealt with the 
matter in question, it is eortain that there were two 
styles opposed to each other: Vaidarbhl and Oa a- 
f P'0i and that the Vaidarbhi was regarded as the 
better one, of course only by the poots in Vaidctrbhi 
rlti. As a matter of fact there was once a period 
during which Omidfiya rlti had famous poets and a 
great influence upon the development of poetry, but 
in course of time Vaidarbhi grew superior and deter- 
mined the direction poetry was going to take, to the 
Huvantage of Indian poetic literature, as we may add 
Before the tijne of Bhamaha there was lively 
discussion about the existences! two different styles’ 
Vaidarhhl and Gaudiya. Bh-Smaha opposes this view 
saying (1, 31-flB) : 

valdarbham anyad astlti manyante sudhiyo' pare, 
tadeva ca ki ! a jyayah sadarth^m api naparatn 
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gau$jlyam idam etat tu vaidarbham iti kim prthak, 

* gatanugatikanyayan nanakhyeyam amedhasSm. 
nanu casmakavamsadi vaidarbham iti kathyate, 
kamam tathastu prayena samjfiecchato vidhlyate. 
apustaitbam avakrokti prasannam rju komalam, 
bhinnatn geyam ivedam tu kevalam srutipeSalam. 
alamkaravad agramyam arthyam nySyyam ana ku lam, 
gau^Iyam api sadhlyo vaidarbham iti nanyatha. 

“Soma scholars hold Vaidarbha (rlti) as a different 
(thing}. And (they say that), this is the better, (be- 
cause) it hus a good sense, and net the other {Gan* 
dlya) 1 . But where is, we reply, the difference between 
saying this is Gundfaya and saying that is Vaidarbham 
The very same thing is to be called by different 
names by the foolish ones according to the method of 
one who hangs his judgment on 'the sleeve of an* 
other 2 . But (the other answer) is not Oasmaka- 
vamtiia 3 etc. called a Vaidarbha (composition)? That 
may be so ! Names are usually given capriciously. 
In the opinion of those scholars, Gauffiya is of a 
not well developed sense, has no poetical orua* 
menbs 4 , straight, and tender ; the other ( Vaidarbha ) 

1 Or should we translate: “This (VaidarbhT) is the better, 
and not the othei (Gaudlya), though this (latter) may be of a 
good sense”? I preferred the above given translation on ac- 
count of apufjirtham in stanza 34 and arthyam in stanza 35. 

2 Gatanugatika was a proverbial saying. Compare 
Paficatantra I, 342: gatanugatiko loko na lokah paramar 
thikah. 

3 Nothing is know* as regards this composition, 

4 Vahro/itiy verbatim ‘curved manner of speaking* has 
various meanings in poetics. Here it is ^iparently the same 
as alamMrciy as may be gathered from alaniMravad in verse 

35 * • * 
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i\ as it were, to be sung ; only this is agreeable for 
hearing, has poetical ornaments, is not vulgar, of a 
good sense, suitable, and not confused. But (so we 
reply) also QauQiya is excellent and does, after all, 
not differ from Vaidarbha 

A much clearer picture of rUis we gain from 
Dandirfs Kavyadarm. As Dapdm is an opponent 
of Bhainaha we are not surprised that he criticizes 
Bhamaha v a dealing with riti severely. The author 
of the Kcivy adar Ha* o\)Qns (I, 40) with a polemic note: 
asty aneko gsrain nurgah sukgmabhcdah parasparam, 
tatra vaidarbhagaufiiyau varnyctc prasphutiintarau. 
“There are many kinds of diet) cm (style), very 
finely distinguished from each other ; but of these 
(many kinds of stylo) Va idarbha and Gaucfiya are 
described, (because) their differences are especially 
manifest.” 

This verse can only be fully understood when 
it is taken to be pointed at BhSmnha: There are 
not only two sorts of nth but many; but only two 
of them, Vaidarbha and Gawfiyci, which in the 
opinion of Bharaaha have no distinctive features, are 
described in Retail, because, just on the contrary, 
their differences are peculiarly clear. 

Of what kind are these manifest differences bet- 
ween Vaidarbha and Gcm$lya ? The author says 
, (IT 41, 42): 

il Slesa, prasada, samaia, madhurya, mkumdratd, 
arthavyakti, udaratva, o/as, ktihti, and samadhi: these 
spirits of the Vaidarbha style are called the ten 
gunas. -Mostly one sees the contrary of them in the 
Gau$a style.” 
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Thus the doctrine of riti is closely connected with 
that of gunas, and we have therefore to deal with 
the nature of the above mentioned ten gunas as far 
as it is necessary for the understanding of riti 5 . 

In the opinion of Dajjdm the ten guiias are pecu- 
liarities especially of Vaidarbha riti, while, if we 
may say so, the gunas of GavMya are opposed to 
those of VaidarbM, Bhamaha, too, mentions some 
qualities, wherein Gaudjiya anq Vctidarbha ’according 
to the ‘incorrect’ opinion o'f some 1 scholars are said 
to differ from each other. But they are of another 
kind. A few of the gunas enumerated by Dandin 
we also find in Bhamalia’s work, but not directly 
connected with riti. They are nob qualities of a 
certain style (the differences of which are denied 
by him), but rather of the good kavya generally. 
Wo shall see that matters are considered in a similar 
way by VSmana. But let us see, what we are told 
about gwms by Bhamaha. 

In the beginning of the second pariocheda the 
author says: 

“The wise (poets), who claim madlmrya and pra- 
sada, do not employ too many compounds. 

Some (poets, however), who are willing to express 
ojas (prefer) long compounds, as mandwahnmrxm-remi,- 
pinj arifMahuh (whose curls were coloured yellow 
the pollen of mandara flowers)/’ 

Bhamaha continues (II, 3): 

S A fuller description of g'una will be given in another 
place, so as not to disturb the context here. * I may, however, 
mention the fact> that'Vamana’s treatment of the ’gtmqs is 
totally different from throne we find in -the Kavyliarw^ * 
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firavyam natisamastartham kavyam madhuram say ate, 
avidvaclatiganubaiapratltarthain prasadavat®. 
a A kavya, which is agreeable to hear and ex- 
presses the sense by words which are not too much 
compuuded, is considered as madhura '(attractive). 
The sense (of th e r kfwya), which is to be understood 
by the wise 6 7 8 , by women, and by children has 
prasada (clearness)/ 7 

With -these three verses the whole question is 
settled for Bh&maha; verse 4 contains the first group 
of ttlaqikaras, From the fact that the author has 
nothing more to say regarding ojas we may gather 
that according to him ojas is not a good quality of the 
kavya. It is most remarkable that Bhamaha, in 
dealing with madhurya, prasada, and ojas, docs not 
mention the term gutict. As a matter of course, the 
doctrine of guria was fully developed oven before 
his time, because it is mentioned in the Natya&istm® . 


6 Quoted by Mallinatha and Jayamafjgala in their com- 
mentaries to the BhaUikavya XI, r. Both authors read 
i,riivya instead of hravya as given by Trivedi. Ilemacandra 
in Kavya nmasanav iveka quotes the first line as follows* 
tena “ 5 ravyam ndtisa mas tar th asa bda m madhuram is yata” iti 
m a dhuryalaksa aatvena sravyatvcm, yad Bh 1 m ah e noktam, tan 
na fukt'am ity arthah. As Tiivedi mentions in Bhcmdarkar 
jjjgmmemoraiion Volume , p 410, a definition quite similar to 
this is ascribed by Pradlpakfira to an alainfcanka BhSskara by 
name, Pradipakara says' Bhaskaras tu sravyatvain nudhu- 
ryahya lahsanam aha sma tad ayuktam, 

7 Or should we rather read avidvad s and take it as an 
adjective to aiigana and balal Then the sense would be 
a little more clear. 

8 We shall return to this matter on anotlier occasion. 
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Bhamaha, therefore, knew the gmia theory very well, 
but he totally rejected it as he rejected the theory 
of ‘different styles’. Treating the riti (I, 31-35) 
he mentions some qualities which in tire Kavyadarsa 
are taught *as gmtas, but these are also of no peculiar 
value in the eyes of Bhamaha. Only two qualities 
mlullmrya and prasada are of importance, bnt by 
no means with regard to one certain sort of diction, 
but to the kavya in general. # ’ 

The whole second pariccheda* of Bhamaha's is 
devoted to the illustration of the alamkaras. Now 
the first three stanzas contain madhurya and prasada. 
Are we not justified to conclude from this remarkable 
fact that two qualities (as we may call them) were in 
some way or another homogeneous 'to the alamkaras 
themselves, though they are not alavyharas in the 
strict sense of the word ? And does not VSmana derive 
the definition qf alamkara from that of gw}Ct P 9 But 
even in Bhamaha’s work there is a passage, where 
no great distinction is made between guna and 
alamkara. In III, 1-4 the enumeration of those 
alamkaras is given, the definition and illustration jof 
which is the subject of the following verses. Stanza 4 
closes: bhavikatvam ca nijagv/r alamharam sumed - 
hasah. Dealing with the alamkara blmvika the 
author remarks’ bhavikatvam iti prahuh prabandha- 
vi$ayam gnnam , pratyaksa iva d?syante yatrartha 
bhutabhavinah. “That quality (guy,a) is ealled bhavi- 
kaiva, the sphere of which is the composition as a 
whole (and not a single stanza as. it is the case 
regarding the other alamkaras), where past hr future 


0 See above p 90 
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things are standing, as it wore, before one’s eyes.” 
Thus gwia is in tho opinion of Bhamaha not essenti- 
ally different from, though, not identical with alaiji- 
icara, Udbhaffi is, as regards bhaviket, of the same 
opinion as BhSmaha. He remarks too that bh&vihatva 
is accompanied by madhurya and ojas. The term 
guna is not used in this connection by Udbhafa 10 , 

Let us, however, return to Dap.din’s treatment of 
rlti, BhSmaha had but little to say on this subject, 
wholly denying the existence of differonfr styles and 
also the theory of the ten guyas. As JDaijdin is the 
opponent of Bhauiaha, he leaches not only the exis- 
tence of soveral r%tn and of the ten gnnas but also 
goes into the explanation and illustration of the 
matter at great length. According to his opinion the 
ten guqas are qualities of the Faidarbhl rlti, but not 
qualities of the katya in general. With regard to tho 
single gmt,(ts Dandm gives the following account ; 

1 §te#a, 

I, 43 : abstain asprfstasailhilyam al papra na ksarott ara m , 
sithilam malatlmala Iolalikalila yatha. 
r “That (is called) tti&ta which docs not possess “loose- 
ness.” “Loose” is what to the greater part consists of 
syllables which are pronounced with (only) little breath, 
as; malatlmala lolalikahla 11 ” Da&din explains (I, 44). 

anuprasadhiya gaiukis tad Isfcam bandhagauravat, 
‘"""vaidarbhair malatiidatna laughitam bhramarair iti. 

10 The passage is found in the Krwfalamkarasmngraha 
VI, 13-15. The later edarpkarikas appear to be dependent 
on Bhamaha; cf. Kftvyaprakam X, 28; Alamkamsarvasm p. 
183; Jayaraahgaia and Mallinatha, .commenting; on BkalU- 
hmya XII, I, refer to Bhamaha. 

1 1 For lit in verse 53 seem^ td* refer to the whole pfeced 
ing stanza, and not only to^the last pada. 



“On account of their being prepossessed in favour 
of ' anuprasa the Gattda $ are fond of this. The 
Vnidarbhas (on the other hand) like on account of 
the stability of composition the following: malati* 
darna lahgfiitam bhramaraik. ” 

A sentence like mUlatjmald lolalikalila is not- 
withstanding its looseness, liked by the western 
poets, because it contains the acib&alamkarct anup~ 
ram, which is very highly estimated by them. The 
Eastern poets, on the other hand, 'attach more value 
to the stability of composition, as the instance 
ma ktlldama langhita-ni bhramaraik shows, 

p* 

2 Prasacla. 

I, 45: prasadavat prasiddharthatn indor indlvaradyuti, 
lak>ma laksmim tanotlti pratltisubh again vacah. 
“That is 'clear’ the sense of which is well-known, 
e. g. a sentence like the following: ‘the moon’s spot 
shining like a dark lotus beauty’ is beautiful on ac- 
count of its clear perception.” 

Everybody knows without any further explana- 
tion what is meant by poet’s indivara, indu, etc. 
As to the Gandas the author says I, 46: 
vyutpannam iti gauijlyatr natirudham apisyate, 
yathanatyarjunabj&nmasadrksAnko balaksaguh. 
f ‘If that is based on the words’ etymology, the 
Gaud/Cts also like a mode of expression not altogether* 
clear, e. g.: The wliite-beamer (i. e. £he moon) has 
a spot which is similar to the unbright (i. e. dark) 
waterborn ones (i. e, the lotuses).” 

Here the poet employs rare words: %rjuna y better 
known as a byname of Kdrtavlrya than as 'white’ ; 
still stranger is the t&jwn, cw-atyarjuna as meaning 
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‘dark’, and in the same way balahq&gu and abjamna. 
After all, the words laksma laksmlm tanoti in I, 45 
would not be liked by the because the con- 

nection given in* I, 40 would not be liked by the 
Yaklarbhas as, besides tho bombastic mode of ex- 
pression, it contains too harsh combinations of con- 
sonants, 

3 Samata. ' 

I, 47. samam bandhejv avisamain te mrdusphutamadh- 
yamah, * 

bandha rnrdnsphutunmisravarnavinyasayonayah* 
il Sama (evenness) is the non-uneveimoss in tho 
composition; the compositions that are founded upon 
the employment of soft, harsh, or mixed (soft and 
harsh) sounds are soft, harsh, or medium (respec 
tively)” 

He adds further in I, 48-50 : 

,a To mo comes the malaya* wind, talkative through 
tho cooing of the Jcokiias, sprinkled by the drops of 
the mountain-streams, which are quite clear and the 
drops of which are going with (the wind). This 
mglaya- wind, the fragrance of which is great on ac- 
count of its relation to the s&i, idle-wood, rivals the 
breath from the mouths of beautiful girls, because 
its steadiness increases. 

A &mda Jsmya - style of this kind, which (as 

f) taa&* r * 

verse 49 shows) takes no care of the unevenness and 
respects only the splendour of sense and ala/rtikara 
acquired a wide extension. 5 ’ 

The main point of this guna is a certain uniformity 
m the -sequence of the sounds,, tho combinations of 
-sound being soft, harsh, or medium. The poet, 
however, should not be hoedlosa and thus oausa a 
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pell-mell of sounds, the effect of which becomes dis- 
agreeable to the ear. So it is in the opinion of the 
VaidarlihaS) while the Gaudm , on the contrary, pay- 
no attention to this matter, aiming *only at brilliant 
or rather bombastic expressions. As to the instance 
given by Da^ujhh 48° appears to illustrate m?dw, 48 4 
splint ci mmat&, and 49 visamata as peculiar to the 
Gauffiya nti 1 *. ' 

4 Madh%rya. 

I, 5 1 : ihadhuram rasavad vacl vartuny api rasasthitih, 
yena mSdyante dhlmanto madhuneva madhuvratah, 
“Madhura is what contains rasa; (and in this" 
ease) rasa lie3 in both word and sense. By this (r«s«l 
the knowing ones grow intoxicated as bee by honey.’* 
In the treatment of madhura Daijdin differs ab- 
solutely from Bham&ha, who as we have seen, spoke- 
of madhura too. According to Bhamaha madkurya 
is in line with prasada, as in both ‘qualities’ the 
length of compounds is the decisive point. Daqdm, 
criticising his rival, states (wholly different as) some- 
thing the essential matter of madhurya, which has 

13 Tarkavaglsa and Vtdyasfigara present a.quite 
different interpretation of this stanza: ‘‘Slixta is what to a 
large extent consists of syllables which are pronounced with 
only little breath and what therefore is loose, whereat the 
looseness, however, is not felt too obviously, e.’g. malaflmaB 
lolalikalilo, (a garland of ;« 5 /a/r-fiowers covered with Tim- 
ing bees),” Prof. Liiders pointed out, to me that this can- 
not be the correct meaning of Dandin’s words. Malaflmala 
lolalikaliitt, is not an example of Uista, but of Uthila , which 
fault the poet should avoid. That this is correct appears 
from Kivyadarha 1 , 69, where the author refers* to 1 , 43 (See 
below p, 109). 


* 
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nothing io do with compounds. To illustrate and fcn 
defend bis diverging opinion against Bhamaha, the 
author of the Kmyadaraa treats the subject more 
exhaustively than he does that of other g turns. 

The second line of I, 51 is, though closing the 
‘definition’, an instance for that kind of madfmra 
where the rasa lies in the repetition of similar sounds. 
The next stanza explains: 

yaya kayaeve chrutya yat samSnam anubhuyalc, 
tadiTipa hi padiisattih ‘fanupi'asa rasa valla. 

“An uninterrupted line of words of such a kind 
that one hears in one way or another (words of) 
similar (sounds) embraces ' rasa, because that (hue 
of words) is endowed with nnuprasa.” 

Thus, the gun a, madhurya has for an inherent 
factor an anuprasa, especially tho ao-eal led irutya 
nvgmtsa. 

Another instance is given in verso I, 53: 
esa rajs yadS laksmlm prfiptavan brah maiiapri y ah , 
tat ah prabhrti dharma&ya loke ‘smimi utsavo ’ bhavat. 
“Since that time this king, the friend of tiro 
brahmins, had got the royal power, was a fount of 
dhnvma in this \v orld.” 

* In this stanza homogeneous sounds sa and ra f 
jn and ya, da and la, ma and pa, etc. aro set close 
to each other 13 , 

— $he Gau$<xs do not like, as is mentioned in X, 54, 
this kind of amvpras a, where homogeneous sounds 

13 The commentary says: atra sckaraiakarayot ekasmin 
murdhani evam jakarayaltarayos talau, dakaralakaroyoM ca 
dante uccaryamarrcitvat samyarn iti Smtyanuprasah, sa c<i 
dharmaviraparipustasya rajavi^ayakaratib havasya vyafijaka 
itkma dhury ar a sabhSvah , „ 
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are repeated, being, on the contrary, more fond of 
the repetition of the very same sounds. 

In the following verses Dandln goes on to illus- 
trate the second sort of madhurya , where the rasa 
lies in the sense. He says (I, 62): 

karaa.n sarvo 'py alamkaro rasam arthe nisincati, 
tathapy agramyataivaitam bharam vahati bhuyasa. 
“Though every ctlamkara pours rasa upon the 
sense, only a not vulgar mo^e of expression does 
above all justice to this (end).” 9 

This is explained by quoting some instances, 
wherein by the use of vulgar and obscene words the 
rasa of sense is lost. 

After the remark that in the foregoing verses 
madhurya is explained in its various forms (vibkrt' 
Uam ill madhuryam) Daijdin defines the next gima. 

5. Subu/narata 

I, 69- anlsthm-aksaraprayam sukumaram ihesyate, 

bandhaSaithilyadasas tu dar§itah sarvakomale. 

“ What consists to a great extent of not rough 
syllables is called hero (in Vidcirbha) suhurmra. We 
have, however, pointed out (in I, iS h ) a fault which 
consists in the looseness of composition in this ease, * 
where there are soft syllables throughout 14 /’ 

Example I, 70, 71: 

mandalikrtya barhani kanthair madhuragltibhih, w , 
kalapinah pranrtyanti kale jlmutamalini. 
ity anurjita evaitho nalamkaro' pi tadrSEJh, 
sukmaratayaivaitad ardhati satam manah, 

14 In the verse referred to by the author the fault of 
looseness is illustrated .by * ( malafimab lotalikalUa ” which is 
liked by the Gam las , because they are very fond of the, 
fmuprasa,yee p. 105. ’ . 


f 
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“Having formed their tail-feathers into a circle, 
the peacocks dance in autumn, (crying) with throats, 
the sounds of which are pleasant. 

In this stanza the tenor is not very luxurious ; 
only because it contains suhu'tnarata (the stanza) 
enters the heart' of the wise ones”. 

Thus sithumarata is a peculiarity of the sound 
of the words anti does not regard the sense. The 
Vaidarbha style is .soft and tender and is in contrast 
thus to the Qdwfiya, which is fond dlso of words 
the articulation of which is rather difficult and 
rough : 

dlpatam ity aparair blmmna krcchrodyam a pi badhyate, 
nyaksena ksayitah pak.^ah ksatriySnam ktjanSd itl. 
“Because they regard it as brilliant, the others 
(the Gmt^as) use also words the pronunciation of 

which is difficult e.g. : nyakqem (By ParnsurSma 

the party of the ksatriyaa was destroyed in a 
moment)’'. 

The harshness is caused by the frequency of hq* 
This, however, is justified by the fact that the 
-verse contains the so-called viraram. According 
to the commentary the Vaidarbhai f would employ 
the gana mbjmuraAti also in such a case 15 . 

6 . Arthavyakt'i. 

T, 73. 74, arthavyaktir aneyatVam arthasya haruioddhrta 
bhuh khuraksugpagasyglahitad ndadher Iti, 
mahl raahavarahena lohitad uddhjtodadheh, 
itiyatvena nirdiate neyatvam uragasyjah, 

15 „ Gand&‘ hiyatra vlrarasadtrUppm ojasvt vya ! hgym\i 
tatra parn^avarnais tadvyallfanasyavahykatayu $-wkuni'&rym\\ 
nadriy tints, vaidarbkas t u tatrlpi yaufomtiryam 
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“There is arthavyakii where the sense is not to 
be conjectured, as : Hari (Vis^u) raised the earth 
out of the ocean, which was reddened by the blood 
of the snakes crushed by his claws* If (in this case) 
nothing wodid have been said but : The great boar 
raised the earth out of the reddened oeean, one 
would have to conjecture ‘the blood of the snakes”. 

Arthavyakti is not identical with prasadu. As 
regards the latter, clearness is established in ,jbhe sense 
of a word, in so far as it” is* not too unusual, 
while as to the former a sentence does not contain 
all that is necessary to understand the connection 
of ideas wholly.* Dandin (I, 75) concedes that the 
Gatc$a,s also aim at arthavyakti. 

7. Udaratva, 

I, 76 : utkaraavan gunah kascid yasminn ukte patlyatc, 
tad udarahvayam tena sanStha kavyapaddhatih. 

“When in a sentence there is perceived a quality 
of peculiar excellence, then it is called udara. The 
style of the kavya is permeated by this (g-ima)' , \ 

The most important' word in this definition is 
praUyate , The idea of a special excelling quality 
is not mentioned directly by words, but is rather 
suggested by other ideas, which are as such of a 
more subordinate character. If that is the case, 
we have the best kind of poetry. In this statement 
of iDa^din’s we notice some of the so-called dhvani. * 
TJdaraAva is illustrate^ by verse I, 7?, 78 : 
arthmam kjpana drsfcis tvanmukhe patita sakrt, 
tadavastba ptinar deva nanyasya mukhjm iksate. 
it! tyagasya vakye’sminn atkarsah sadhu laksyate. 
anenaiva pathanyatra samananyayam uhyatam. t 
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‘‘When the poor eye of the supplicants has on co 
fallen upon thy face, then, O ting, it looks no longer 
on the face of any other. In this stanza the excelling 
quality of liberality is well recognised. In a way 
similar to this the udaratvco should bo expressed also 
in other eases,” 

* 

There is, however, still another opinion regarding 
the guna in question, as mentioned in the next verse . 
&aghyai| vigeaanair ynktaro udiiam kaiscid isyate, 
yatha lllambujakridassftohemaugadaflayah. 

“Some scholars hold as udara what is endowed 
with epithets. or nan ti a, as : a toy-lotus, a toy-pond, a 
golden bracelet, etc/’ ♦ * 

8 Ojas. 

\, 80 • ojah &amasabjiuyfetvain etad gadya^ya jtvitani, 
padye'py adakpnatyanara tdam ekarn patfiyanam. 

“There is ojas whore long compounds arc em- 
ployed. This (eyas) is the life oftho prose {-hloga). 
(But in tlio opinion) of Urn Gautjas, (ojas) is the 
only and highest aim also for (the Icavt/a m) 
verse”. 

As regards the definition of a; as Dandin agrees 
with Bhamaha, who however, does not use the term 
and does not expressly confine it to prose alone. 
In I, St-85 the author specifies ojm . 

“In so far as heavy or light syllables arc in the 
majority, in the minority, or combined with each 
■other, this (ojasj 16 is of a higher or a lower kind. 
It is to be met with in. the akhyayik& etc, 

The Western Quarter whose sun-ray-cover is 

. — w *_ _ _ , ^ _ 

_ f * 
ib T a t k a v a g i S a explains tad in the text as m&muig 

srffmsabhWasit/am, but in my opinio* ojas ib meant. 
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lying on the top of the setting mountain looks like 
a woman whose red and beautiful garment lies on the 
large breasts. t 

In this*way the Eastern (poets) employ speeches 
which are full of ojcts, but the others acknowledge 
ojas of speeches, only if it is not confusing and 
is pleasant, as in the following verse” : 
payodharatatotsarigalagnasandhyatapamsuka, 
kasya kamaturam ceto varunl na karisyati. 

“Whose* mood is not rendered love-sick seeing the 
Western Quarter, the garment of which the evening 
sun hangs ou the slopes, of the clouds (of the 
breasts)’’. 

The first instance shows too ojm of the GaurJ.as, 
who are fond of long compounds also in verse ; 
besides that, this sort of style is to be recognised by 
the chosen words. In the second example we have 
apparently another kind of qjas peculiar to the 
Vmdarbha-rUi. The plain Mistarapaka (payodhara) 
bestows a certain charm upon the whole sentence. 
The long but soft sounding compound of the first line 
is balanced by the short words of the second. 

9 Kanti. 

I, 85: krintaiii sarvajagatkataia JaukikarthanatikiamaL, 
taeca varltSbhidhanesu varr,anasv apt drSyte, ^ 

“A. sentence is leant a, if it pleases all the world 
by not exceeding the bounds of the natural. And 
this (pleasing mode of expression) is to be noticed in 
dialogues as well as iu descriptions.” # 

The first kind is illustrated by I, 86 : 

grhani nSma tany eva tapoi'asir bhavadrsah, . , 

sambhavayati yany efa plvanaih padapaxnsubhth. 

^ XV * * 
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Those only >ne real houses which an ascetic like 
yon honours with purifying host of his feet**. 

The second kind (I, 87) . 
anayoi anavadyangi stanai'c-r jrmbhamaoaych, 
avakaSo na paryaptas tava bahulatantare. 
i< 0 you with blameless limbs, on your bosom 
there is not room enough for youy swelling breasts, 
DaiitUa comments on these verses (I, 88) : 
iti sambhavyam eyaitad visesakhyanasaraskrtam, 
kantauj bbavati sarvasva lokavatrSnuvaitinaH, 

- ? j 

‘^Matters like that become, because they are 
possible and endowed with the diction of a peculiar 
excellence, pleasant for every one who has to do with 
worldly affairs”. „ 

Something of hyperbole lies, of course, in the 
above given instances, but as every poetical descrip- 
tion is based on atwwjokti, and a matter-of-fact 
account of the actual state of things has but little 
to do with poetry, the ideas of the stanzas are pleas- 
ing and natural notwithstanding 1 7 . 

The style of the traumas, on the other hand, 
contrasts greatly with Vaidarhhi as regards the 
naturalness of ideas, as it employs exaggerations to 
such an extent that they go quite beyond the usual 
limit Dmdin proceeds (L 89-92) : 

* ° “If one intends to express art idea by raising it 
metaphorically beyond the natural limit, then only the 
(over) clever 18 are satisfied,, but not the others ; 
as : 

i? There is also an arthalmn.kS.ra Called atimyokti, 

1 8 Vidagdh c* must be understood ironically, Tarka- 
Vaglsa says vidagdhuh vidagdhatii MattyammS. Cauda 
tty arthah ; sclimdhan&ktir 
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Oar house has to be revered from to is time 
on as the abode of a god, because its sins are entirely 
washed off by the falling dust of your feet. 

The creator has made too narrow the world, not 
considering that your breasts would grow to such 
an amplitude. 

This is called exaggeration > it is favoured very 
much by the Q<xu(}o,s, but the method explained 
above is the kernel of the other ( Vmdarbhq ) style*'. 

Thus kanti of the Vc&i&trblia and atyulcti of the 
G-au$a are in contrast with each other. 

10 Samad/ii. 

I, 93 . 94 1 anydharmas tato’nyatra lokasimaniuodhina, 

samyag adhlyate yatra sa samSdhih sinrto yathS. 
kumudant nimtlanti kamalany unmisanti ca, 
iti netrakriyudhyasal labdhS tadvacxnl srutih. 

“I( anybody, respecting the limits of naturalness, 
transfers n quality of one thing to another, it is called 
scm&dhi ; as : 

The day-lotuses shut their eyes and the night- 
lotuses open them 19 . In this instance we find the 
metaphorical transference of the function of the eye 
(to the shutting and opening of lotuses), a term 
which designates this (the function of the eye)". 

Here also, says Dandin, one should respect 
naturalness. The commentary gives an instance of 
bad adhyaropa ; vfmhanti mamka ycUra tatra nidra, 
sudurlabM. “Where the mosquitos are trumpeting, 
there is hardly any sleep to be found". By transferring 
the function of trumpeting, peculiar to elephants, to 

19 This is, however, not a quite correct rendering ot 
the Sanskrit terms nintfMnti and i^nmi^antu . , 
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the mosquitos the limits of naturalness are too fur 
transgressed. 

In the next verses Dandin points out that in n 
metaphorical way oven those words can. he used, 
the placing of which is prohibited in a literal sense, 
as nkihw, udgr» vgm, which all mean “to spit". 

The metaphorical use of more than one quality 
at the same time is also permitted (I, 96b-98) : 

“'Even* a transference of several qualities at the 

4 » 

same time is desirable : These rows of clouds, which 
are tired by bearing the heavy embryo and grown 
(thunder), lean against the lap of the slopes. 

The leaning against the lap of tiro female friend, 
groaning, (feeling of) heaviness, fatigue : all those 
manifold qualities “of a pregnant woman are (meta- 
phorically) pointed out in this example". 

The adhyaropa or udhyasa described .above mates 
up a great part of poetry, and here lies a certain 
difficulty of rendering it into another language, for 
by translating iu the first instance nimti and unmk 
by 'to close and to open the eyes' we express too 
clearly what the Sanskrit terms give in a more 
^suggestive way. Pointing out the high importance 
of snmadhi Dandin says (I, 100) : 

tad etat kavyasarvasvra samSdhir ninna yo gunah, 

kavisSrthal) samagro'pi tarn enarn anugacchati. 

“The whole troop of poets should aim at the rjuna 
called samudhi, 'which is the quintessence of the 
kavi/a’\ 

Dandin’s dealing with rlti winds up with the 
stanzas T, 101, 102 ; 

“In thjs way both styles (V'aidarbM and Galiya) 



differ from each other on account of their peculiar 
characteristics. But their further differences, as they 
are met with in (the compositions of) the various 
poets, cannot he described (on accour?fc of their being 
too manifolci). 

Great is the difference between, sugar-cane, milk, 
molasses, etc. , hut even Sarasvatl would not be 
enabled to point out "that (difference)”. 

Thus Dandin has at full length refuted* the view 
of Bhamaka, who was inclined to deny the difference 
of riti. In the opinion of Dajjdin the style of 
Vctidarbha is better, because it is endowed with the 
ten gunm described fully by the author. The 
differences between Vaidarbhl and Gcmdiya were in 
fact certainly not so great as Dandin would have us 
believe, but he is influenced by a prejudice against 
hia predecessor. 

Generally speaking, the theory of riti as described 
by the author of the Kavyadarsa was acknowledged by 
later scholars, though there were many dissenters with 
respect to particulars. Even V a m a n a, who In 
many cases has followed Bhamaha, concedes not only 
the differences of style but is of opinion that the 
style is the soul of poetry (I, 2, 6 : rUir atma 
kavyasya). He attempts to present a definition of 
riti (1, 2, 8) : * . 

vi§i?ta padaracana rltih,, 

“A specified arrangement of words (is called) riti. 
According to Vamana there are not two but rather 
three different styles, the differences* of which are 
evident, the third being PancaU. This statement is 
of some interest and oj: some importance with regard 
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to k&vya literature. The author has something to 
say about the origin of rUis (I, 2, 9 and 10 vftti). 

“There rises a question : Do the gwtjm (which 
characterise the different kinds) of originate 

in different countries, that they are called, after the 
names of countries ( Vidarbh<x s Qauia, PSfieSU), 
as certain material products (come from certain 
countries) ? (We answer :) No ! For (the a utra runs) • 
They are 'called Vaidarbha etc., because they are met 
with in different countries as Vidarbha etc., (that is) 
because they are used in their pure form by poets in 
the countries of Vidarbha, Oauda and Pan cal a, there* 
fore these ways of diction are called' after the name 
uf the countries ; but the countries by themselves 
have by no means any effect upon the (form of) 
Kavyus.” 

V&mana agrees with Band in not only on this 
point that the differences of rUi are founded on the 
but that among the rUis Vaidarbhi is tho 
best. Vmdavbhl is endowed, he says, with all gunm 
(X, 2, 11 : mmagragwiopeta Vaidavbhi). With respect 
to the superiority of Vaidarbhl the author quotes 
the following slokm ; 

aspwfca dosaraatrSbhih samagragunagumbhith, 
vipaiicisvarasaubhagya vaidaj bht rith* iy ate. 
tam etam kavayah stuvanti . 
sati vaktari saty arthe sati sabdanusasane, 
asti tan na vin§ yena parisravati varimadhu. 

“That rUi is called Vmdarbhl winch is untouched 


20 V 5 mana v treatment of the gunm which differs 
widely from that in the JCavyUdarm y will be discussed in 
another place. 
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by even the slightest faults, furnished with all the 
gunas , and which sounds sweetly as the notes of a 
lute* , 

The &<mis praise it : 

There may be a speaker, there may be a (good) 
sense (or tenor), there may be (a usage of words 
which is correct according to) grammar — without 
the (Vaidarbht) the honey of speech will not flow”. 

This style is illustrated'’ by a stanza from 
Sakuntala * x , 

gahantarn mahl§a nipanasalilam srngair muhus tamtam 
chayabaddhakadatnbakam tnrgakulara romantham 

abhyasyatu, 

visrabdhaih knyatam varahapatibhir mustSksatih palvate 
visrantim labhatam id am ca sithilajylbandham 

asamaddhanuh, 

“Tho buffalloes may wallow in the water, striking 
it again and again with their horns ; the flock of 
deer may ruminate in the shadow of the wood ; the 
great boars may uproot without fear the pools’ grass ; 
and this bow of mine may rest with loosened string”. 

This instance shows that Vmdarbkl by no means 
avoids ©very compound absolutely but later on we^ 
shall meet a special kind of this style, where there 
are no compounds at all. 

G-aucftya is endowed with but two gums : ojas 
and k&nti (I, 2 , 12 : ojalpkantimatl Gau$iyZt). The. 
commentary says a little more : * 

“As (raud/iya is devoid of madhurya and sauku - 
mMfya, it has long compounds ami harsh sounding 
words. There is the following stanza : 

The learned ones, well-versed in style, pra^e 

_ 21 Act II, ed. C 3. p p e 1 1 e r, p, 19 . 

^ * • 
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Gccwftyt 1 as a way of expression which has (long) 
compounds and high sounding words and which 
therefore is endowed with the gituas, ojcts and k&nti*. 

The following stanza from Bhavabhu ti 5 s. Mahdvlra - 
carita (I, 54) is quoted as an instance of Q-anffiga ; 
dordandancitacandrafckharadhanurdandavabhangodyatas 
tamkaradhvamr aryabalacantaptastavanA.dmdimah 
diakparyastakapalabarnputamltabrahnlandabhandudara- 
bhi amyatpiflditacandima katham aho nadyapi viTramyati. 

'•Alas ! Even «iow the twanging sound of t1v 
bow-string does not stop, (the sound) produced by 
the breaking of Siva’s bow, which lie bent with bis 
arms, (the sound of) a drum for glorifying Bftm’o 
youthful deeds, (the sound) the heaped-together-wrath 
ot which rambles through the world in the vessel of 
the Brahman-egg, (the world) which lies torn 
asunder between the rapidly burst shells”. 

Comparing this stanza with the above quoted woids 
of Kalidasa’s the characteristic feature of Gangly a 
becomes very obvious. There is scarcely a possibility 
of lengthening the compounds still more than is done 
by Bhavabhuti, The mode of expression appears to be 
^very stilted and the words are not the usual ones 23 . 

Pmcali, the last of the rltix mentioned by 
Vamana, possesses the two gunas madhunja and 
mukumarya, (I, 2, 13). The vrtti says : 
ojahkantyabhavad anulbanapada vicchaya ca, tatra caslokah * 
aslistaslathabhavaei tu purfinacchiyayanvitarn, 
madhuram sukuraarain ca paiicallm dravay o vsduh. 

22 Reading Bhavabhiiti’s drama 1 ; one will find that the 

r- 

stanzas therein are of a type similar tQ the above mentioned. 
They are, however, not throughout of the same kind ; but, 
on the whole, the rlti of this pocl’w Work Gaudlya, 
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‘‘As the Paneati does not show ojas and homi 
it has no high sounding words and is without brill) 
ance. Thera is a sloka ; 

The wise ones call Pmcall sweet and tender 
which is endued with mildness and resembles th« 
style of Purmias'\ 

Example ; 

grSme’ smin pathikaya pantha vasatir naivadhuna dryate 
ratrav atra viharamandapatale patitjiah prasupto yuva, 
tenotthaya kjjalena garjati ghane smrtvi priyam tat krtam 
yenadyapi karatikadandapatana&atikl janas tisthati, 

' 'Traveller, in this village no wayfarer is allowed 
to dwell now, (Oace) a young traveller slept at night 
under the root of this pavilion. When the cloud was 
thundering, the wicked one rose, remembered his 
beloved, and did something by reason of which even 
to-day people constantly fear the falling-down of the 
skeleton” 23 . 

After having spoken of the particular qualities of 
,the single rihs Vamana goes on to deal with the 
relation of Vaidarbhl, Gau$iya, and Pmcall to each 
other. Tho poet should cling to the Vaidarbhl, 
because only this mode of expression is possessed by 
all gums , but not to the two others, as they have but 
a few of them (I, 2, 14, 15). The opinion of some 
scholars, according to whom the # poet should practise 
in the other ritis and may so become a master in 
Paidarbhl, is refuted by Yamana, who says that 
if one limits oneself to the unreal, one cannot attain 
the real (tatfm ) ; a weaver, who weaves only with 

33 As this stanza appears to have been quoted from a 
poem we do not know, the context is doubtful. 
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jut*, how o&n lie get skill in thd weaving of silk 

(J, 3, 16-18). 

Thus, the Vaidarbhl is the best rtii, and there 
is, says V&inaua, a special kind of it, described in I, 
2 , 10-21 : 

bapi vamsabhave suddhavaidarbhl, tasyam arthaguna- 
bampadasvadya, taduparohad arthagimaleso’pi. 

“Vmdarbkl is called pure Vaidarbhl, if there are 
no compounds. In this (pure VaidarWix) the richness 
of arlhacpmm comes to be tasted. Even The slightest 
arthagana (is to be tasted), when connected with 
the (pure Vaidarbhl, to say nothing of the entirety 
of the arthagu$asy\ 

The commentary gives the following hues : 

‘‘In the ( Vcddarhhi) there is an incomparable 
arrangement of words, where even what is nothing 
becomes something, as it were. When it reaches 
the wise one’s ear, it causes delight ; it enters the 
heart like a stream of nectar. 

Such ‘ripeness 5 (paka), pleasing the hearts of men 
of taste, results from the Vaidarbha style that the 
beauty of words quickens, and that even the unreal 
acquires a reality”. 

There are two other passages in VSmaua’s book 
where the term paka is mentioned, Riijaaekhara 
dealing with vyutpaUi, goes into detail concerning 
the palca, On a previous occasion the mutter in 
question has bean spokeD of 3 *. 

finally, Vamana says with respect to this most 
excellent kind of diction (I, 1, 22) : 


f* 


24 "See above p. 51. 



sapi vaidharbhl tatsthyat % and the vrtti : sapiyam artha- 
gnnasampad vaidarbhlty ukta , tatsthyad ity upacarato 
vyavaharam darSayatu 

“This richness of arthagunms. is evun calied (meta- 
phorically)* Vaidarbht, because (those gw nas are to 
be found in the ( Vaidarh'hi and nowhere else)’’. „ 

Let ns now turn to u d r a f a. Bham&ha and 
Dandin have described two rifos : Vaidarbhl and 
GaM$im ; Vamana presents a third ; Pinoall , in 
ftttdrata’s Kavyal^rtihara \ye meet -a fourth : Lafxya. 

But there is a remarkable difference between 
Budrafa's treatment of the ntis and that of his prede- 
cessors : BudriTt-a does not judge the mode of expres- 
sion from the standpoint of gmia y but from that of 
the structure of compounds. 

Budrata in the second book, defines havya as a 
union of word and sense. After having stated that 
there are four categories of words, he continues 
(II, 3-5) : 

“Nouns are twofold, compounded or not com- 
pounded, When the nouns take the shape of com- 
pounds, then we have three ritis. 

They are called Pancali, Latvia and Gaudiya, as 
they have short, medium, and long compounds, 
respectively. 

We have P&noall when there are compounds of 
two or three words, LattyH, when there are compounds, 
of about five to seven words ; there is 
where compounds aye formed by as many words as 
possible”. 

Y orbs prefixed .by prepositions are not considered 
as compounds hi this sense ; these prepositions ape 
used only to modify the meaning of the verb 
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(II. 6« : dkhyatmy upasargaih so^rjymite kadacul 
arthaya)' 

The above described three ritis are in contrast 
to the diction of Vaidarhfoi ; II, G b : r 

vrtter asamisaya vaidarbhl rltir ekaiva. 

“When the words are compounded, then we hare 
but one rlii, the Vaidarbht ” . 

That is all Rudrata lias to say about ritis* His 
treatment 1- of matters,, apparently shows that the 
doctrine of rlM has lost a great deal of* its former 
significance and importance, and that it was no 
longer founded upon geographical differences and 
upon the existence on contemporary compositions 
belonging to a certain style. Any poem might have 
verses in different ways of diction, according to the 
sort of compounded words met therein. Vaidarbht 
was thought the finest style, and had in course of 
time put all the others in the background. As 
Rudrafa's Vaidarbhl contains no compounds, it re- 
sembles the tiuddha- Vaidarbht of Varaana. 

R a j a & e k h a r a in his Kavyamimmnsa {adhyaya 
7, p. 31) mentions only three ritis : Vaidarbh’i, 
Gau$lyU, and P me tilt, which he considers as the 
three forms of speeeh (rUiru-pam vtikyatritay am), 
without giving any further explanations. Riijasek- 
h&ra appears, as regards these three ritis, to be 
influenced by 'Varaana. For the author of the KUvya- 
mlm&nisa another factor is of paueh greater impor- 
tance, that is the manner of recitation and the change 
of pronunciation* which bears the name lain. As 
bahu is reckoned under the Sahdcda/qibaras by Rudrata 
(which opinion is not shared by Rajasekhara), it must 



be described on another occasion, when we treat 
the history of the alamharas. 

In the time of Mammata the* doctrine of rlti 
became of* still less significance. Though in the 
RwyapraMSa the whole domain of poetics is treated 
exhaustively, rwi is touched on only by the way. 
It is mentioned twice ; first in the eighth ullasa, 
where Mammata refuses to accept Vaman^’s opinion 
regarding the guncts , and secondly |n the ninth ullasa. 
Here, the SabdalaipMras are defined. The anuprasa, 
the author says, is twofold being cheka - and vrttya- 
nuprasa, the latter consisting in the repetitions of 
the same consonants. According to the various 
sorts of consonants there are three kinds of this 
anuprasa : 1. upanEgarikU : the repeated consonants 
suggest madlmrya ; 2, parum : the consonants are 
the cause of ojas ; 3. kornala : when the sounds are of a 
kind different from those of the two mentioned. Now 
the author says that in the opinion of Vamana etc. 
the three kinds of r%ti Vaidarbhi, and Pmcall 

are based on those three kinds of v ft by anuprasa. 
It appears from the statements that the doctrine 
of riti , though of great importance in the period 
of Dajjdm (the greatest defender of the difference of 
dictions), had retained only a mere historical interest. 



THE DIVISION OF POETRY 

The division of poetry (km lya) had always been 
a matter of great interest for the Indian teachers of 
poetics. Before going into details we have to ex- 
amine from which points of view the division of the 
havya has been made, 

B h a m a h a, who deals with the matter im- 
mediately after the definition of kmy a is given, 
presents a division according to the following stand- 
points : (i) prose and verse [gadya and padya), (u) 
the language the composition is written in ; that is 
Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Apabhrarnsa. (hi) the subject 
matter : anything which has really happened, which 
is invented by the poet’s imagination, the domain 
of arts, and, finally, that of Amir a, (iv) The shape 
of the work as a whole, Aavyahorndha, abhinttyqrtha, 
ukbyayiMx hatha and anibaddha. 

In the work of 3D a p din the divisions are ar- 
ranged a little better: the author divides according 
to only two points of view, which are (l) gadya and 
padyci, and (2) the language. The other kinds men- 
tioned by BhSmaha are brought under the groups 
gadya or padya, so that sargabandha, both akhyd- 
yika and hatha , and abhineyartha (nataka), and 
ccimpu (not mentioned by Bhamaha) are but sub- 
divisions of padya (verse), of gadya (prose), and of 
a combination of both padya and 'gadya, respectively, 

V a in a n a, too, gives only, two main divisions, 
but not in the same way as Da^dm • these are * 
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J. ga/lya and padya ; 2, anibaddha and hibaddha. 
Ahibaddha is that kind of poetry which consists 
of verses each distinct in itself (e. g, tie satakai, 
are of this kind); nibaddha, on t^ie other hand, is 
a poem, where the whole of the stanzas forms the 
content. Poetry in prose is according to Vainana, 
threefold : vj'Uagandhi, curtta , and utkalikapraya, 
which division is not respected by later Mamkarikm. 
Sargabandha, etc. are not mentioned, and nothing 
is said ab$ut the different languages. 

Bud rata, again, has another standpoint. A 
kdvya is a combination of word {mbda) and sense 
(artha), and -as Rudrafa describes both subjects 
separately throughout, the division of k-Uvyu is to 
be met with in two different passages of the K&vya- 
lar/hk&m: in the second and in the sixteenth adhyuya. 
Under the heading &ahda we find gadya and padya, 
and, further, the division with respect to the. language; 
under the heading * artha the classification according 
to the content : utpadya (where the subject is inven- 
ted by the poet) and anutpadya (where the subject 
is known). This last idea is, however, not quite 
new, as it had already been presented by Bhamaha. 
A second principle of division is the greater or lesser 
extension of the composition (prabtmdMri). MaM- 
kdvya, a,khy®yika, r anti ka&M are reckoned under 
ntpm&ya poetry. * * 

Though the ways of classification greatly differ 
from each other m some respects (the anthers of the 
alatykara mstm endeavouring to present new ideas), 
the general principles are the ver/ same everywhere. 
Then only, when poetry was considered from a higher 
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point of if lew (that of dhvam), the above mentioned 
classifications were no longer placed in the fore- 
ground. They were, however, not considered as 
incorrect or false, but they were of only little interest 
(vaieitrya, which term had been employed already 
by Vamana in a similar connection) for the scholars 
of more ‘modern’" times. If anybody wished to in- 
form himself regarding those divisions, he was 
referred to the older masters, who bad treated the 

r 

matter fully. r ° 

Thus M a m rn a t a teaches that there are three 
hinds of poetry : superior (nttama), medium (mudhya- 
met), or inferior ( avara ) poetry, according to the 
superiority or inferiority of the ‘unspoken’. 

In Raj a s e k h a r a 5 s Kavyamimwnsa, there are 
ideas we do not meet with in any of the former 
works on alamMra. Though the author’s explana- 
tions are, for the greater part, of little value, and 
though, strictly speaking, they ought not to be 
treated here, because they deal with the division 
not of kavya but of vakya, we will give a short 
account of them. Speech (vakya — vaccina), says 
Rajasekhara, is, according to what the author is, 
either hrUhmya , or saivet, or vaimava. There are 
five divisions of the first kind ; the speaker may be 
Brahman himself, the isvaras (the Bhrgus, etc., who 
are descended from Brahman’s mind), the sons of 
the isvaras (the $su) t the offsprings of the r$is, and, 
finally, their sons. Examples may be taken from 
the JPm'mcts. Bub according to the view of the 
leu vis (Rajasekhara continues) speech (vacas), as it 
is found in the Vedas, is called purameivara and 
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later on, divya t because the gods ( dem ) and those 
beings who are of divine origin {devayom : vtdyadhara, 
apsarai, yahrn, raksas, gcmdharva, kimnara, siddha , 
guhyaka, bhuta, and pisaca ) act as* intermediaries. 
With respect to this, four kinds of speech are especi- 
ally of importance : vaibuddha, vaidyadhara, gand- 
harva, and yoginlgata. The form of the compounds 
is partly decisive here. There are some interesting 
peculiarities . The Pisacas (attendants to Sira) should 
speak in their own sphere Sanskrit, but on earth 
BhTttabkum; the language of the Apsaras is Prakrit. 
That is according to Rajasekhara important, because 
there appear gods, etc. in the naf-akas. JDivya is in 
contrast to Vaisnava. The language called Vaisnava 
has come to earth by means of the incarnations of 
Vfisudeva, so that it is commonly called mdnusa 
With respect to the rlti speech is threefold: Vaidar- 
bhl , Gau$iyd, and Pdhcali, but the way of recitation 
(kaku) gives rise to varieties of these three kinds. 


We will return to B h a m a h a in order to see 
in which way poetry has been divided by him. He, 
says (I, 16 ): 

sabdSrthau sahitau kavyam gadyam padyam ca tad dvidha, 
samskrtatn prakrtam canyad apabhramsa iti tridha. c 
“ Word and sense combined are Tmvya, It is, 
twofold, prose and verse ; it is further threefold, as it 
may be composed in Sanskrit, in Prakrit or in another 
(idiom) different (from those), viz. Apabhrarnsa.” 
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1 , Gadya and Tadya. 

According to D ajjdi n there are not two kiiuU 
prone and verse (as B ha in ah a thought), but three 
(K&vy&dan la I, 11°) : * 

padyam gadyaui ca nxiham ca tat tndhaiva vyavasUutam. 
“The (body of the kftvya) is threefold: verse, prose, 
ancl mixed (verse and prose).'’ 

It is .also worth noting that Dajjdin does not 
begin with gadya t as T3 ham ah a did, but with padya. 
As is said in I, 31 the natakas and other composi- 
tions belong to the miHrakaoyab, 

As to pccdya the author comments (I, ll 4 , 12): 
padyain catuspadl tac ca vittaiu j.ttir hi dvidha. 
chandovicityam sakalas tatprapanco nidarhtah, 
sS vidya naus titlrsunam gambhiiain kavyasagaram. 

“ JPadya is a stanza consisting of four motrhvd 
teefc; and the padya is of two kinds: vrtta (i. e. meiies 
wherein the syllables are eounteil),y«^i (metros where- 
in the morns are counted) . I n prosody ail fcho varie- 
ties of metre have been described- this knowledge is 
the ship for every one who is willing to cross the 
profound kavya-ooeim.” 1 

V a m a n a is of the same opinion as Bhamaha, 
stating (I, 3, 21) : 

kavyaiti gadyaui padyam ca. 

„ 4* The krnya is m prose and in verse.” 

That the misra of Dundin is contained therein 
follows from the further description of Vanmna ; 
gadya is named first (as was done by Bhamaha), 

i From this 'Stanza some scholars (Jacobi, Petoi son) 
would gathei that Chandoviati i-, the title of a thud work of 
Bardin's; but Chanjoviciti is a compion term for 'prosody'. 
See note 14 on page 49 
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because it presents more difficulties in £W opinion 
ot tile author 3 . Thus Vaniana corroborates the 
opinion of the master. 

There are, according to Vamana Ql, 3, 22) three 
kinds of gadya. When verses occur occasionally 
in the prose, it is called vfttagandhi. This is the 
miSra of Dandin, Curna is called That sort of prose 
the words of which are pleasing and do not form 
too long compound^ I, 3 , 24 ): anaviddhakiUtapadcirp 
Cumam*. , UtlaUkdpraya being the reverse of the 
latter has long compounds and high sounding words. 
As wel ave seen before these qualities are peculiar to 
different styles*? u tka likup ray a shows a very great 
similarity to gaudjiya, 

Padya is, of course, divided into many kinds, 
but no further detail is given by Vamana 4 , 

Bud rat a as well as BhSmaha and Vamana 
deals only with the two kinds gadya and padya, 
which, however, are not divisions of havya itself, 
but rather of what havya consists of and whnt is 
called Icavyasarlra by Dandin. Considering that 
according to tho KavyaUdarsct sarlra is defined as 
padmali (a series of words), and that in Rudrata^s 
opinion tho vocal expression of Moya is the sentence* 
( vakya ;), it appears that the theories of both Dandin 
and Rudrafa are almost the same in this point. Bud 
rata says ( Kavyalamkara, II, H); • » 

2 gadyasya purvam nirdeSo durIak?jjaviSe§atvenadurb&n- 
dhatvat, tathahuh, — gdSyani kavlnua nikasam vadanti. 

3 Vrtti anaviddhany adlrghasamasani lalitany anud- 
dhatani padani yasmims tad anaviddhalalitapadam clirnam iti 

4 Vftti: padyani khalv anekena samiudha-sama-visa- 

madina bhedena upetajfi bhavati. * » 
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vakyan bhavati dvedhfi gadyam chandogata ca 

“The sentence is twofold, prone and verse.’* • 

M a m m a t a does not men Lion this division in his 
KavyctpralcMa at all, 

2, Sanskrit Prakrit and Apabhrafasa 

Blmmaha’s second division (1, 16) is determined 
by the idiom the Jcdvya as composed in 5 6 . The stanza 
is of some interest on account of the word apabhram- 
§a 6 . Apparently Bhamaha does not understand 
by this term one r special language, but rather, a 
group of several idioms, which widely differ from 
Sanskrit. This is suggested by tho name itself 
If this is right, prahrta does not mean a class of 
idioms, but a certain dialect; and this dialect is 
probably the mahamstn, which without doubt in the 
period of BliSmaha had a very great importance as 
a language in which poetical compositions weiu 
written. 

As in my opinion Dnndin was a youngor contem- 
porary of Bhamaha tho literary facts spoken of m 

5 The stanza (Bhamaha I, i 6 h ) ts quoted by NarnKulbu, 
commenting on KavylUanikaut If, tl, in the following foun 

j)r~xkrta',t% sorrur/a tom caitad apabhrciinsa iti trcdhn,. 'I ho 
incorrectness of this appears already fiom the autepositvm 
ofj tinthtam. The difficulty tie', in anvad. Another tiansla- 
tion of this important veise than the one given above is 
Scarcely possible. 

6 Of the morcp'ecent investigations on ApabhramWt, I 
may here mention two papeis by liroL Jacobi Bhavi^atta 
kaha von Dhanav iLi (Abhandlungm dor Kgl, Bayet Alad. 
D. Wtss , Plnlos.-phtUL A 7 , Vo! 29, 4), and Sanatkiumru 
< arita {tb."Vol., 31,2). The formm papOr is in many respects 
supplemented and corrected by the latter. 

f 
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the Kavyctdarsa are, generally, the same as those 
we met with in the work of Bhamuha. We find 
indeed (the suggestion mentioned above corroborated 
in the Kavyadarm Dandin mentions^!, 32) Sanskrit, 
Prakrit, and Apabhramsa, which three idioms are 
employed for literary purposes. .Let us see what 
Dantlin has to say concerning Apabhramsa. 

I, 3 6: abhliadigirah kavyesv apabhramsa iti smrtah, 

Sastresu samskrtSd anyad apabhramSataycditam. 

“In the Jcavyas the idioms of ijhe abhlras etc. are 
considered as apahhramsa. But in the sastras that is 
called Apabhramsa, which differs from Sanskrit'* 7 . 

According to this statement, the word ayabhra- 
mia has a double meaning. In the sastras, and 
especially in the books on poetical theories, and thus 
m the work of BhSmaha all languages which are 
difforont from Sanskrit are united under the name 
of ctpabhrayisa. There is little doubt that, that was 
in the older period the meaning of the word, and 
that only in the course of time the word assumed 
a more pregnant and particular sense, perhaps then, 
when the ‘best’ Prakrit, majitirastri, was used as a 
language fit for liteiary compositions. Then the 
scholars retained the older meaning of the word, 
whilst in common use the term psahfta, once the 
designation of a determinate language ( maharastrl ), 


7 T a r k a v a g l s a thinks the term aikira not a nomen 
proprium, but rather Vised in a pi ofessicmal sense, cowherd. 
He says: kavyesu natakadisu -Ibhlradiglrah ablrlprabhrtayo 
gopacand£la£ak:5rad!n2m vyavaharantya ■bins! apabhramSi 
iti smrtah apabbi atnfianamnil bhasanuupakair nirupitah. But 
this is probably not the^iase. * * 
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took the place of ‘apabhramsa* , It ‘apabhramia? 
was mentioned in the kavyas something different 
from the apabhrarpAa of the wstras was meant, 
vis, such dialects as were a good deal loss important 
and lower than the vernacular of the abhtfas etc , in 
which idioms scarcely any literary works were com- 
posed in the period of Bhamaha and Dandin. The 
home of the aSM-ra-language was, as is stated by 
Tarixn.a*vacaspati, one of the commentators on 
the Kavyadarsa, in Western India 8 9 . 

With respect to the various dialects Dandin says 
(T, 33): 

samskrtain nfuna daivl vug anvakhy ata mahatsibhih, 

tadbhavah tatsamo deSity anekah prfikjtakratnah. 

£i Sanskrit is the divine language, taught by the 
great sages. The variations of Prakrit are numerous, 
being tadbhnra (come forth from that, e. Sanskrit), 
tatmrna (similar to that), or belonging to certain 
regions.” 

From the term de§l wo may gather that the word 
Prakfta is used here in a wider sense including also 
Apabhramm. Taruna vacas p a tt, however, thinks 
that the M&gadhi language is meant (den iti m&gadhi 
gfhyate). The author of JTfday a ngama comments • 
de&i govedll iti kramukctnBma, cassimv si iti kanewtstsyfi 
pan®, dog ghat a iti gajasya nZma. This Prakrit in 

8 Prof. Pi sc be] in his famous Prakrit Gwunmat quotes, 
(p. i) an observation by Samkara to SdukuntaiH y, io, saying 1 
samskrtat prakrtam §restham tato’ pabhramSabhasanam. 

9 The commentary of Hrdayaugama has anothci intei- 
p rotation. abhtro nama paSci m arnavattre vartanunc. desaviffe- 
cah, athavS abhTiadayah gopuladayah. 
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the word’s wider sense is in contrast to Prakrit in 
the narrower sense, (I, 34:) 

mahSrSstrasrayam bhaaaiu piaki .stain prakrtam viduh, 
sagaiah. ^uktiratnatiam setubandhSdi y an may am. 

“ As the most excellent Prakrit the language of 
3£aharmkra is considered. The Setubandha etc , the 
ocean of jewels of good sayings, is composed therein,” 
Other variations of Prakrit are mentioned in I, 35 • 
saurasenl ca gaudl ca lati canyaaca tadisl, 
yalf prakrtam ity evam vyavaharesu samnidhim. 
u )Saurasem } G-audl, Lutl and other dialects of 
this kind arc as ‘Prakrit -variations’ met with in the 
dialogues (in ntiialcas etc) ” 

As to the division caused by the difference of 
the languages Dandin states that from this point 
of view four kinds of kavya must he distinguished 
(not three, as Bhamaha had said) : 

tad etad vaumayam bhuyah samskftam prSkptam tatha, 
apabli rani Sag ca miSram cety ahur aptas 10 catiuvidliam. 
“This (body of the kavya ) formed by the languages 
is further taken by the authorities as being fourfold, 
as far it is Sanskrit, Prakrit (Maharadrl), Apabhra- 
msa, or mixed (dialects) 11 ”, , 

In the next stanzas the question is answered, in 
which maimer the various idioms are peculiar to the 
different sorts of poetical compositions : * , 

sainskrtam sargabandhadi prakrtam skandhakadikam, 
Ssaradtny apabhramso nat&kadi tu misrakam. 

10 I prefer this leading to aryaL The Tibetan transla- 
tion has a word which means 'clever, expert’ With respect 
to apt a compare RavyodarPi II, 22f. * 

i r tad evam vanmqyavt refers to barlra in. I, 9. Bktiyas 
goes back to stanza io, * . 
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“A xargabandha ote. in in Sanskrit ; compositions 
in tho metre shaudhaha etc. in Prakrit ; compositions 
in the metro amra etc. in Apnbhrainya, hut vMlahts 
otc. arc in mixed dialects”. 

By tho word tu the importance of the now kind 
'nusra' (which isf not found in RhSmuhn's) is, as it 
were, underlined. 

Kathapi sarvabhasabhih saniskrtena ca badhyate, 

bhutabltfSfumaynn prahur adbhutartham brhatkatham. 

“The hatha, tod", is composed in all languages and 
m Sanskrit. The Brhaihathd 13 with its wonderful 
tenor is said to have been composed in tho idiom 
of tho ghosts”. 

V am ana and also, be it mentioned here already, 
Mam main bad said nothing about the languages 
We turn fcherelore to R u d rata. Bhmmiha and 
Dandin Bad pointed out (though differing from each 
other in do bails) that there wore fclir'o groups of 
idioms : a hitvya may be composed m Sanskrit, 
Prakrit, and Apabhramsa. Rudrata mentions six 
languages, saying {Kavydlavikdra II, Xi, J.2) : 

12 The term ahull seems to indicate that the Ih'hatkalh'i 
-"was already unknown even to Dandin. I do not believe 
that the plural r arvab/iai&bluh is ol a peculuu significance 
(Prof. J a c o b f, Bkamsaitakaha, p. 42). One must bear m 
mlnfl that the above quoted stanza refers directly to 
Bhamaha I, 28. Bhuinaha had taught that the hatha uvith 
icgard to which tuoie will be said later on) is composed 
in Sanskut and, paitly, in ApabhiamSa, Dandin replica : 
no, that is not coricet ; it is composed in all languages 
and in Sanskrit. 0 The term siiinskrtena ca is nothing more 
than an appended note with addicatcfy hinted irony against 
Bhamaha » 
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bhuyo pi, 

bhasabhedaninuttah ROiJba bhedo’sya sambhavati. 
prakitasaniskrtamagadhapiSacahhaKas ca surasenl ca, 
aastho’tra bhu ribbed o desaviseaad apabhraiiriah, 

“Further, there is a sixfold division of the (vctkya) 
according to the languages ; these are : Prakrit, 
Sanskrit, Magadha, Pisaca, and Surasenl , the sixth, 
Apahhramsa is divided into many kinds according 
to the various countries”. 

From this it is evident that ‘Pmkrtd? does not 
denote a group of languages, but father one language, 
the same one as mentioned by Ibaiylin, which appears 
to have frequently been used in poetical compositions, 
the Maharmfrl. For if that were not the case it 
would be impossible to explain, why Mahdrdstrl is 
not mentioned by Ru drain. Magadha was not named 
by Dandin, pci haps because it was of less importance 
as a libei ary idiom in his time. ApabrJianisa is, on 
the whole, probably the same as that Apabhramsa 
in the Kavyadarsa, when it is spoken of in havyas 
(not in sasf.ras). 

The older Yagbliata has the following remarks 
about the languages ( Vagbha! alamkara IX, 1-3) ■ 
‘'Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhramsa, and the language 
of the Bhutan : these four languages become the body 
of the hmy a. 

Sanskrit is the language of the gods ; it is s%ttlgd 
in the grammars, Prakrit is variously divided, as 
far as it originates in (Sanskrit) is similar to it, differ- 
ing with respect to dialects etc, 

Apabhramsa, in its pure shape, is spoken in 
various regions. What is spoken by the Bhufcas (the 
Pisaeas) is called Bhauta (Pawdcihj)'\ . . 


xvni 
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Thus Yagbhata comprises by the term Prahjia 
several idioms, which, however, are in some way or 
other connected with Sanskrit. According to the 

tt ^ 

commentary of Simhadevagani S'cutraseni and Mu.ga~ 
dhl is meant by adi. Prakrit is set in contrast to 
Apabhramsa. In- its pure form it is found, says the 
commentary, in the countries of the Karmias and 
Pmwalm . With regard to the last group, the Bhauta 
or Paisatfi is little known. V&gbhata was perhaps 
thinking of the BrhathUka, which was deferred to 
already by Daiidin. 

In a supplementary way (because they have 
nothing to do with the division of poetry) some very 
interesting observations of Ra j a s e k h a r a concern- 
ing the different kinds of recitation may be mentioned 
here 13 . After dealing the mode of recitation (pa (ha) 
generally the author goes on to point out what sorts 
of recitation are peculiar to the different countries. 
People from M a g a <1 li a and others from the country 
lying eastward of Benares have a good pronuncia- 
tion of Sanskrit, but arc ‘blunt (kutjPia)' when they 
speak Prakrit. Of the Qaudas, Bajaaekliara duos 
not speak well. Their recitation of Prakrit is, accord- 
ing to him, very bad. The Gawla Brahmins recite 
neither very distinctly (aUspasla), nor ‘legato {u/}!i${a)\ 
neither roughly {rids a) nor very tenderly ( atikwwda ), 
neither with a hi^h (atltum) nor with a deep (mand t a) 
voice. Karnatas recite, whichsoever the rasa, the 
riti, or the guna may be, with an elevated, and at the 
end, with a twanging voice (/miliar a). All Dravklinn 
poets in Verse as well as in prose “compositions use a 

"* 13 lC«vyam\imrusTt., 7th adkyyytf 
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musical mode of recital (geyagarhhe sthttah pathe 
sarw’pi drcwidalb kavih). The author is very pleased 
with the beautiful Prakrta-promjnciatiou of the 
Z/atas, whQ hate Sanskrit 3 * * * * * * * * * * 14 . The Suraqtras, Trava- 
uas, and others recite Prakrit well, but their way 
oE speaking Sanskrit has something of an Apabhramm 
note 15 . The people of Kashmir, says R&jas'ekhara, 
aie good poets but the author ridicules their pronun- 
ciation, which sounds, lie sa/s, p if they had the 
mouth full of Gudticis 10 . The poets who dwell west- 
ward of them, in XJUarapatha , though well educated, 
speak with a,* Thasai twang (sanunasikaputhincth). 
Finally, Rajasekhara praises the beautiful [subhaga) 
recitation of the Vanealas, for whom he shows great 
sympathy also elsewhere 

3, The Subject matter. 

With respect to the division based upon the 

subject matter, Bhamaha says (I, 3 7) : 

“The kmya is also fourfold, as it praises the past 
deeds of gods etc., or the subject matter is to be 
invented (by the poet), or the subject matter is, 
formed by the arts, or (finally) by the sastras. 

Though the alamkaramstra, after the time of 

BhSmaha, has not conserved this division of po^rj;, 

we shall come back to these ideas more than once • 

later on. 

14 Pathanti latabhain laiah prakrtam sarpskrtadvlsah, 

jihvaya lalitollapalabdhasaundaryainudraya. 

15 ApabhramsSvadamsani te samskrtavacamsy api. 

id baradayah prasadena kasmtrah sukavu jar^h, , 

karne guctucIganduSas tesam pathakramah kimu. 
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4 . SanjaLamlha, AblddhtinUrtlm, Akhynyik&i 
Kai hit, A n ibad dha. 

This drmiotv of poetry is much more important 
than the previous ones. B li & m a h a says* (I, 1 8) * 

“Kmya etc, is said to be fivefold : s \arya}>midha, 
abhulhanartha, ahhyayiha, hat>ha> and muhaddfta”, 

A. Sargalandha, a composition which 
is divided into xargaa. 

I, 19-23: , * 

“ Sargahandha is a mahukavya, dealing- with groat 
(persons) 1 7 , large, the wouls of which are not vulgar 18 , 
which has good souse, adorned withCguros of speech, 
based on real events 19 ; it is endowed with the des- 
cription of a counsehmeoting, of (the sending of) a 
- messenger, of a campaign, of a battle, and of the 
(final) triumph of the hero , it is furnished with 
the fire sandhis 2 needs no ovtonaivo uvplana- 

1 7 In a stanza mentioned below, note 30, on p. 143 
theie is said : 

mahakavyam prayoktavyam mahSpui usaklrtiyuk 
„ 18 Grimy a is well explained by Vamane 11 , f, 7 : 

lokamSli nprnyuktam giamyam 

* 19 As ucaP must of com so also be eonsideicd Mich tales 

, met in the itthasas, which beai the stamp of reality on 
account of the holiness of tradition, fii/iasns are m contrast 
to such tales which have originated in the poet’s imagination. 
, zo The term sandhi h taken from the drama Compare 
DasarTvpa I, 34 ff rThe five sandhis are mukha , pratimttkka , 
garbha , avnmana (Bharala - vimarri), upasamlr ti (Bharata 
nirvakann ) See also Bharata, Nalya'ristra XIX. 3 5 ff. The 
question cannot be discussed here, whethoi all the five sandhis 

t 9 

aie necessary for a havya. At any rate \vc sec horn the 
words of Bhilmaha to which degree later poetic* have been 
influenced by the older doctrine of the drama- 
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tion, is rich (with poetical value) ; though it has 
to do with all the four vargas (clharma, artha, 
kama, ntoksa), it gives, above all, instruction, 
in artha. t It describes things as they happen in 
the world, and it is endowed with all rasas, (but) 
separately. The poet, after having described the 
hero’s race, energy, fame etc,, should not describe 
his destruction in order to praise thereby the high 
qualities of another person. # Il the hero* is not des- 
cribed in ‘such a way that he ®fills the body of the 
lavya throughout, then, indeed, the mention, of him 
in the eulogy in the beginning (of the kavya) is 
in vain”, 

The last two stanzas do not touch on the definition 
of the mahakmya, (sargabandha). They have been 
caused by some differences of views, which will be 
clearer only after having learned Daijdin’s account 
concerning the matter. 

D a n d i n ’ s treatment of it is based on Bhamaha’s. 
He says {Kavytidarm 1, U— 19) • 

alainkrtam a°amksiptam rasabhava nirantaram , 
sargair anatmstlinaih sravyavrttaih susandhibhih. 
sarvatra bhinnavt ttiinlan upetam lokarafijakam, 
kavya' « kalpantarasthiiyi jayeta sadalamkrti. « 

“ Sargabandha is a mahakttvya * 1 . These are its 
peculiarities 1 It begins with an Mis, a namashriya, 
or an indication of the contents 22 . It is based* on 

21 Tarka vagina- mahakavyant sargabandhah, tasya 
sargair nibadhyamanatvat 

22 Ahis is the benediction (T arkavaglSa: cmh istajana - 
sya mbhammsanam. Compare KHvfodari-a II, 357, where 

is defined as an alamkata N amaskriya is the respectful 
salutation). Tar kS vggisa mentions that the Kwafcaetadha 
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a story from the itih&sm**, or on another theme, 
based on a tact 34 ; it is endowed with the success 
of the four varyas as . The hero is clever and exalt- 
ed 86 . It is adorned with descriptions of a town, 
of the ocean, of a mountain, of a season, of the rising 
of sun and moon. 27 , further, of sport in park or m 
water, of drinking, of love-feasts, of separations 2 s , oi 
weddings, of the development of a son, with descrip- 
tions, of a. counsel-meeting, of (the sending) of a 

opens with an ah's, the Raghuvmrkn with a namaski rya, and 
the fakiftulavadha with a vastuuirdekr. 

33 Above all M a h Ti bh a ra la and Rumayana as Taika- 
vSglsa and Vidyasagara s ay 

24 TarkavSgi&a says that the telling of an invented 
story in the mahukavyas is prohibited («adasrayam ity anena 
kalpitavrttiintasya mahakavye \urnanam pratisiddham), and 
V 1 cl y a s a g a r a itarad ramayanarnahabhatatadivyatu iktam 
api etena asatya\ rttam mahiikSvyc na vamantyam iti pit 
darsitam, 

25 The commentary adds that it is not possible that all 

the fom vargas succeed m one place, 'rims the poet should 

describe all the four vatgas indeed, but the h iht of only one 

* 

among them (tarha caturnam dhaunSrthakamamokMrujirim 
vaigaS catiu v argali, tadrupena plmlon.i piaj ojanenopetam 
ekarta caturnaiu phalatviteambhavat saive punai varnanTjuh 
param tv anyatamam eva phaiam ;ti mantavyam, uktam ci 
catvaras tatra vargah syus tesv ekam ca phaiam bhaved itij 

26 TarkavSglSa* tathu catm 0 vyavahai akuaaU ucU 
ttQ dhlrodatto nayakah kathavyapipradhanapuruso yatra tat 

2J Of course the ^description of sun and moon -set, too, 
though it is not mentioned expressly by Danditt, 

28 The plural is used (says T a r k a v it g I s a) in ordei 
to indicate that thefe are several kinds cjf separation (vipia 
lambhair iti bahuvacanena tasya purvaragatnanapiavu id- 
karuisatmakataya caturvidhatvain sucijaifi, 
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messenger, of a campaign, of a battle, and of the 
final triumph of the hero 29 ; it is not too compressed 
(with respect to the description), is penetrated 
thoroughly by the rasas (sentiments) and Mams 
(emotions), divided into sargas which are not too 
} on g3ty endowed with metres agreeable to the ear 81 , 
at the end of which the metre changes 33 , and the 
sandhis of which are good 33 : such a havya that has 

39 Tarkavagisa mantiadipancakain kramikam tatha 
hi prathamam mantrana tato dutapre^anain tatah prayanani 
tato yuddham tataS ca ripujayadirupabhyudayah. 

30 Vidyasagara thinks that by anativisfirnaih the 
n umbei of the safgas (not the length) is meant sastramyam- 
itastadibhih tad uktam I&anasamhitayatn . — 

astasargan natu nyiinam truuSatsai gac ca nadhikam, 

mahSkavyam prayoktavyam mahapui u.saklrtiyuk. 

3 f Sravyavfttau* iti hatavrttatadidosaparityagena madh- 
u ryad igunasadbha vena ca vairasya navah asru tisn khadavrt tair 
ity arthah, says Tarkavagisa 

32 Tarkavagisa has a twofold interpetation, the 
fust being, bhinnavrttwtm II ft? thakp"thig avantarakatha- 
prakTimkaih, According to this, the poet should insert some 
episodical stoifes, blit that is certainly not correct. The 
second interpretation alone U the correct one 

yada bhinnam vittam pithakchandonibaddhah sloko’ ‘nte 1 ® 
avasane yesaui taih, ekena chandasfi saigam nirmaya chando 
’ntaiena samSpayed ity arthah, uktam ca ckavrttamayaih 
padyair avasane ’nyavittakaih. « „ 

33 One might be inclined to translate susandhihkik by* 
“the connections of which are good”, */.£., the connection 
between the end of one and the beginning of the next sarga 
should be pleasing, unconstrained, and natural (as Tai ka- 
v a g I s a Comments, susandhibhih suslistasandhanaih bhavi 1 -- 
argasapckSair ity arthah. Vidyasagara is of the same opinion). 
There can be no doub* fiowever. that Dandiii takes up BHfe- 
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good adwtiicarm and that (on account of its being as 
described) delights the world, may last till the end 
of. the kal-pa” 

Comparing these words with Bhamaha s descrip- 
tion of the maJutlcuvi/ct, "Dandies depondnnoo on 
Bbamuha is evident. Several terms are borrowed 
verbatim, as scmjahaudlta, mahakZivycvm , s^dasntyam , 
ma ri Ira dviafn 'ay a 1 1 aj ina.y aka b h y u cloy/ ci/ih As a mattei 
of course* Dandin, on the one hand, is anxious to 
complete the definition of Bharnaha and ojx the other, 
to omit what m his opinion aiu no characteristic 
features of this kind of composition, as the terms 
aynmyaHabda and wlkya. Those are indeed super- 
fluous as they are ohaiactoristie not only of (he 
hCbrgabandha but also of llio other sorts of poetry 
There are new points, Danilin think*, necessary foi, 
the definition of maJtalccwya . so that the poet should 
begin with an faw, a •iiamad'riya, or a vast m uni <> s < 
Whether bhavas and ntsa# arc ol importance even 
for 5 ct»'(/«i/i'iHc^ce-c.o«ij)ositions or not, is a question 
which is perhaps not answered in the affirmative 
for the bhma has its proper place in t!he drama, on 
account of which the doctrine of hhdva is developed 
in the hooks dealing with the dramas. As to the 
rasm they belong originally to the drama too, but 
they have been transferred to the iJr ay<t, already 

r 

naaha’s potuabhih zandhibhi* yuktam again and that it must 
be ti an<dated as above; and in this sense is Tai kavagtsa's 
second interpretation yad va. sandhavo nrdakalaksanoktii 
mukha-pratimukha-garbha-vimarsa-nirvahanrikhySh paiica. 

See &hQ"Sd,hityadarfla\hit VI, 317, whde the author say s ex- 
pressly . tyilakasandhayah. 
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very early. Some three ‘sentiments’ are even con- 
sidered, but certainly erroneously, as alamharas 3 i . 
Kegarding the things the poet should describe in 
the mahakmiya, Daijdm goes into Aiore detail than 
Bhamaha, 1 As a matter of fact all the famous 
mahalcavyct'i contain such episodic descriptions as are 
mentioned in the Kavyadaria. They are typical 
of the aargabmudha and ought not to be wanting 
therein. Therefore they must be named, as is clone 
by iJandli.v Bhamaha has mentioned only those 
descriptions which form, so to speak, the political 
content of the kavya, That this must be considered 
as the foundation may be gathered from the fact 
that D audio simply quotas the exact words of Bha- 
maha coo corning this matter, Tho four vargas among 
which m'tha is preferred by Bhamaha, are of similar 
significance, Bhamaha says nothing about the metre 
The postulation, that at the end of every so/rga the 
metre has to change, is not quite new. There arc 
eome eases in the Vedics hymns where the poets- like 
to wind up with one or more stanzas the metre of 
which is not Hire same as that of the .preceding ver- 
ses 95 , In the later literature we find the same method 
almost everywhere. This change of metre appears 
to have taken place to suggest to the hearer the 

34 Prey as, Rasavat , Urjasvin - } KavyUdarsa II, 275. „ , 

35 Compaie H. Oldenberg: Die Hymnen des Rig- 

veda. Vol. x, Metrischeund textgeschiclftliche Prolegomena, 
pp. 44 iff.' — There is, to mention it by the way, a second 
method of indicating the end of a chapter, viz., to repeat 
the last word^. Thus we find it in th? Upanisads One 
must, however, bear tn mind that these are, for the greater 
part, prose texts, „ * * 


six 
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coming end of the sa rja.** The want of punctual 

fcion is supplied as it were m that way. 

According to Daijdin the poet has to draw atten- 
tion to and to ho aware of very many things, so that 
a young poet may become discouraged, if ‘ho has to 
lulfil conscientiously all requirements* But be need 
not be so, DaijxJin continues comforting the poet 
by the woids (X, 20). 

nyfinans apy atra yaiij kaiacid aftgaih kSvyam na dutyati, 
yady up3ttc.su sartpattir aiSdhayati tadvidahs 

“ When some of those components are wanting, 
a icavya does not become bad, if only the success in 
those things which are described satisfies the learned ” 
Up to this point we find no great difference boi- 
weeu Dandin’s teaching and that of B ham; dm, but as 
to tho nay aha, the hero of the k&vya, the views of 
both scholars diverge from each uthor. The way Bha- 
maha deals with the hero loaves httlo doubt that 
he opposes an opinion of somo other alayikarika# 
before or contemporary with him. Tho poo in, says 
Bhamaha, should end with the hero’s triumph; it 
would be absurd, if the poet praised the excellences 
of some other person iu the hitcya, through whom 
the chief -nUynlca. would perish finally. Dandbi, 
always desirous to go against Bhniuaha, says (J, 
91, ,22): 

- gunatah prig upanyasya niyakam ten a vidvituna, 
mrSkaranam ity'esa margah prakrtisundatah. 

36 Though this need not be proved I may draw atten- 
tion to the fact that even in earlier times {e.g, by the author 
of the S&Uityaclarpmia) the whole domain of kuaya ts divi- 
ded Into kravya and tlfbya, poetry to be heard ami poetry to 
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varosavlr yasrutadlnl varnayitva ripor api, 
tajjayan nayakotkarsavarnanam ca dhinoti nah. 

“It is a naturally pleasant way, if the hero, 
after his excellent qualities have 'been described, 
conquers his enemies. But we are, on the other 
hand, pleased, too, when the poet, after he has set 
forth the race, heroism, fame, etc. even of the enemy, 
describes the brilliant qualities of the myaka, so 
that he vanquishes the (so described) enemy.” 

The partly literal congruence <3f these two stanzas 
with B ham aim’s I, 22 3 7 makes it evident that Ban- 
din blames no one else but Bhamaha, though in this 
case, the words of Dapdin do not bear the stamp of 
open aggression 38 . There Bardin's hidden attack 
allows again a peculiar form, twisting the meaning 
of Bhfttnaha’s words, for, according to ihelxavyddarsa 
we would assume that Bhamaha had stated that the 
poet should not make the enemy’s (pratimyaka) 
excellent qualities the subject of a detailed descrip- 
tion. But this is not so. For, though in the opini- 
on of Bhamaha the nay aka, ought to wholly ‘fill’ 
the body of the kavya, the chief point is this that the 
poet should not describe the hero’s fall in order to^ 

be seen. The ma/mkaiyas etc. belong to the former, the 

m takas to the latter sort of poetry. 

3/ Dandm. gunatah prig upanyasya nayakam, Bhanjaha 

nayakaaj, prig upanyasya . Dandm: vamsavlryasruladlnt^ 

Bhamaha: varmavirya&rutadibMh , this last is comprised in 

Dandm’ 3 gunatah. Even Dandm’s myakatkarsamrnanaini 

refers obviously to Bhamaha"? anyotkarpabhidhitsaya. 

38 Thus Tarkavaglsa, who did not Iftiow the work of 

Bhamaha, could not see any polemical tendency in the 

above mentioned stanzas of Dandin, * * 

* “ 
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pnune thereby the excellent qnahtieH of his enemy. 
Tiiut fcliis is tho stand point of RhStfiaha is proved by 
the tenor of stanza 1, 23. 

While VSmaiiA has not given a definition of 
mahikawja, boenuso in his opinion the division of 
kavya into hatha, alchyayila. and mahakavya is of no 
special interest 39 , Rudrat.i presents a very ex- 
haustive description of it. This scholar considers the 
poetical compositions <*s twofold, utpadyu and cmut- 
padya as far as tfie subject of fire poem is Invented 
by the poofc himself or is taken from the kihdxas* 0 . 
The mahahmyn is an atpadya composition, and ties* 
rnbed by the stanzas (XVT, If— -IB): 

‘'As to the utpMya composition one may in the 
mnlnlkiivya* begin with the description of a beautiful 
l own. Then, (fcho poet) should praise the descent of 
the hero therein (in that town). fTo mast set forth 
«. boro who follows tho throe vanjaa (dh<n\na, ttrfJia, 
kTmtt)^ who possesses tho throe abilities (prabhvjctkti, 
mantramkti, utaUhavakti^ 1 ). and all the excellent 
qualities, whoso subjects are devoted to him 43 , who 

39 Vnti to f , 3, 22: yad uta kathakhyfiyiko mnhukavymn 

lallaksanam ca nativa hrdayanpamam itv upekmtam 

.tMnabhilj, tad asiyato grahyam, 

40 Ktivyalamkara XVI, 2, 3. A second division ts 
qjvefl in XVI, 2-0: mahat and laglm. Them compositions 
aie taken as mahat, where ah the four t>argas unci ali rasas 
aie to he found. This division and many others of the later 
alainkankas too are of small impot ta nee and interest. In 
their endeavours to discover new ideas scholars could not 
he lucky in every case. 

41 See e. g. Raghuvai^a III, 13; V{, 33^ XVII, 6 $- f 

Pfmpahrt’adha II, 26 , r 

42 Oi • whose minister 4 : are devoted to him. 
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is desirous of victory. He should describe the whole 
kingdom of the hero, who rules -in due form, and 
his behaviour as a king ; if opportunity offers, he 
should (describe) a season, autumn, etc., m connection 
(with the hero). Out of the high families he should 
paint an adversary of the hero, who is anxious to 
promote the dharma both for himself and for his 
friends, (an adversary) who is endowed with excellent 
qualities. Hearing from his spy, who ha^been sent 
out by him’, or from another side of enemy’s inten- 
tions, (the hero) may cause excitement in the assem- 
bly of the kings (so that) their thoughts arid speeches 
are inflamed by anger. After having consulted 
together with his ministers and having resolved that 
(this enemy) ought to bo punished, then (the poet) 
should let the hero unertake a campaign or let him 
send a loquacious messenger. Then, when a cam- 
paign is undertaken, (the poet) should paint the ex- 
citement of the women in the town, (further) the 
mountains and rivers of the countries, the woods, 
the forests, jjhe lakes, the deserts, the oceans, the 
dvl/pm and the continents 43 . (The poet should fur- 
ther describe) the encampments of the army and., 
according to the circumstances, the sport of young 
people therein 44 , the sunset, the dawn, the darkness, 
the rising of the moon, the night, and, therein, 
meetings, concerts, drinking, and love. In due time,' 
the poet may resume (the thread of) his tale. In the 
same way he may describe the adversary, as he approa- 

43 The other worlds, say Namisadhw. 

44 Viz. in the woods, rivers, etc., which are enumerated 

in the previous lines. * • * 
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ches, aa he arrives or as he, forced by circumstances, 

besieges a town. Then the poet should let the 
warriors, who fear death, send messages in the night, 
which 'they spend wholly in drinking, thinking that 
they have to die the next day, to their wives, When 
both (the hero and his enemy), after having prepared 
[or the struggle, fight hard with each other, the 
poet should finally well describe the triumph, of the 
hero/' f <v 

If one compares this ‘definition 1 with those of 
BhSmalm and Dtwidin, Budratah dependence on 
both becomes evident. However, though it is very 
long, Rudrnta's definition can scarcely bo called a 
progressive ono. On the contrary, we miss various 
points in it, which arc important marks of the com- 
position called Wbahakctvy/'t, as the occurrence of 
almjiMrm, of rasas, the division into mw/as, the 
change of the metro, while, on the other hand, the 
author introduces some points which aio not inherent 
or necessary parts of the division. This is, however, 
sometimes a peculiarity of definition, of the Indian 
theorists, whatever their speciality ho, that they 
„ draw some points of a more incidental and accessory 
character into their definitions and do nob render the 
real essential features prominent enough, though 
they are very seldom entirely left out. 

In spite of the similarity of the definition of both 
Damlin (and Bharaaha) and Rudrata, there is, really, 
a small divergence, though, perhaps, more theoreti- 
cally than practically. It has already been men- 
tioned, that, according to Rudrafa, the maMMvytt 
belongs to uepde^-poetry, that Is, that the poet 
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himself is the inventor of the subject-matter of the 
havyasarlra. But Bhamaha and Dandin have said 
that the ktivyas should be based on facts, to which 
also such stories as are sanctioned by tradition and 
are told of e. </. in the j Ramayatia and Mah&bMratcc 
belong It is true; however, that these older scholars 
already thought of a more stereotyped form, when 
they speak of mantradutaprayamjinayakdbhyudayct , 

These are more general outlines allowing the poet 
a wider seope in the development of the story as a 
whole. All the other points mentioned by Bhamaha 
and, still more in detail by Dandin, are meant to 
give a poetical ’charm to the description of the story. 
The impression we gain from Rudrata’s statements 
is different. He prescribes so to speak, a norm for 
Uie development of tbe story. Thereby the story 
itself is pushed into the background and the poetical 
ornament is considered the main point of the malm 
kavya, The action ceases to be interesting compared 
with the way It is told in. Thus, the working poet 
has to concentrate his whole attention on the form, 
to which he should give his own individual stamp. 

The definition of mahak&vya has scarcely altered^ 
in course of time. Some five hundered years after 
Rudrata the Sahityadarpana* 5 says as follows: 

45 The author of the SZhityadarfla na divides the whole 
domain of k&vya into many parts. Though this subdivision is- 
only of smallei interest, it may be given here shortly, because 
ViSvanatha appears to have bonowed from older works. The 
kayya is (I )drhya (to be seen) and (II) %ravya (to be heard). The 
drama belongs to the first kind, and is divuled in many ways. 
Thonravya-kuvya is (t) padya (in verse) and (ii) gadva (in 
prose). The description «ot Jadya is introduced by 'an account 
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An Arrangement ot smga* is called mahfkavjfa 
The one horo tlmimm is a god or a ksutn'ijit, of noble 
family, firm, exalted, endowed with good qualities 46 , 
or there may 'he several heroes ; jpriuuos sprang 
from one 47 race, of a noble origin. Among tho 

of the names given to one detached .stanza and collection ■. ot 
stanzas: mukiaka (one .stanza), j ug m aka (two), sandamiaha 
(tlnee,) kalapaka, (four), and knlaka (the stanzas, which foim 
one whole^. Then padya is subdivided (1) sargabandhx ~ 
mahakavya (example z.Ritighuiitnma, BimpZilavadha, N’aiy.idka, 
“my RagJ/a va Hasd ’), (2) Ltlhyjua (when the sargxs are com- 
posed by a /'«/* {Af(ihahh 7 irtUa'y. (3) asvam (when the J xrg<is are 
written in Prakiit, the metis being mostly ad aii,faka, yahlaka 
(Seiabau iha, ‘‘my K/md{tyldiinr,irila")\ (.() kft’laxnikn (ivlu u 
the wrgds are written in Apabhranma : ( Kara up at dkrnmu) 
(5) Kavya (written in many languages and u< a divided into 
targas: (B/nkyl'daua, (0) kk ( mdiikavy ( t (when the 

conditions of the mahaka tty a definition are only partly fulfil! 
ed . {McgharfAta'Y, (7) Awa (a collection <’l sUn/as whirl) do 
not depend on each other. {A 1 uktCa'al <) As to gudm, the authoi 
u marks that there ate four kinds «>l prose * mahhika (without 
compounds), v’ttagwidhi (containing medical parts), utkah 
lapraya (long compounds), and dlriutku (short compounds) 
With regard to tliat one may compare Vamana’s treatment 
ot gadycit (see above p. 127)' Gadya m divided Into i kadu, 2 
ukhyayikl, 3 itimpTi (in pi use ami in ver.e, a* the Danyajui y 
nla), 4 biruda (piaise of a king, m prose and iti verse : Ihrtt- 
daiiianiuimla), 5 kasambhaka (in different languages m> 
dt'adiistirainavail, composed in sixteen languages"). 

46 Pnufladjdasa M i t r a ti anslates : ‘ ! chara ctei - 
Ized by firmness and generosity of heait” but we must 
scpaiate udtitla from guiya, as L suggested also by the corre - 
ponding words of JJandm. 

47 Though cka, can also he rendered by <l excellent”, the 
4>ovc given translation seems to be better. Of course, the 
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rasas, srftgara (love), viva (heroism) and ianta (calm- 
ness) one should be the chief rasa and all (the other) 
mscib should be subordinate to it. (The mahakavya) 
contains all sandhis of the drama. The story is 
lounded upon the itihasas or another one, (but of 
such a kind that) it is connected with good persons. 
It contains the four vargcts {dharma, artha, kama, 
ffiokva), and of these the poet should describe one 
as being the goal 48 . In the -beginning there is a 
nomaskriya , * m is , or vastunirdesa* c; \ Sometimes it 
opens with the reproof of bad men etc. and the praise 
of the excellent qualities of the good men. It consists 
of t,ar gas, which are neither too short nor too long, 
more than eight 50 (sargas) everyone of which is 

myakas must be connected in some way or other m order 
to save the unity of the action It would be possible to 
compose a Mvya the heroes of which are both Rama and 
Laksmana. 

48 P r a m a dadasa M i t r a gives the following ti ans- 
'Ution. “It has ioi its fruits (2. e. the final objects obtained 
by the heio or the like) all the four of the class consisting 
of the great objects of human desire, vis. Merit, Wealth, 
Enjoyment, and Liberation, or it has only one of them.’* 
But there is little doubt that the meaning is the following . 
Although the mahaka-vya deals with all the four vargas, the 
fruit of only one of them is described. 

49 Framadadasa Mi t r a renders vastunirdeka £>y 

“ or simply with the mention of a matter (leading into the 
main story of the poem)”, but vastu is nothing more than 
the subject-matter of any poetical composition (Apte, Dic- 
tionary, s. v.] , vastunt-rdesa , then, means contents. The 
Ragkuvamsa begins with a vastunirdeia. * , 

go From this interesting remark it appears that at the 
time of Visvanatha, Kalidasa’s Kumarasambhava was already 
XX 
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written in quo metre, but there should by n change 
of the naotre at the end (of tine naryas). In some 
cases, However, a MWpw composed in various kinds 
of metre is to bo seen. At the end of the ,s art/a 
there should stand a hint of what wiil h.ippou in the 
next mrya. Dawn, sun, moon, night, evening, dark- 
ness, day, morning, midday, hunting, mountain, sea- 
son, wood, joys of love, separation, muni, heiven, 
town, sky 51 , battle, campaign, wedding, counsel, 
birth of a son, etc,, all that should he described to- 
gether with anga< and njwiign; n b *, neeonfmg to 
circumstances The mahakavya should receive its 
title after the poet, the hero, or some other, and 
the sargas should he named after what is doacribod 
therein,” 

If is evident that this dohnitnut, which uniUinh 
scarcely anything new, is dependent on Ibujulm. Like 
Da^din, Visvaniitluv also hoghm with I he words tmrya- 
bau-dlw vtmhukCwy<vni Jdan naina^Lrnjh ivislnnirde&i 
eva vft is the same as: 7(H7i' nuuu c.dcriya tv/.s diodrdeh 
i 'tipi ianmukfam of the lutvi/iidarn a-, r kihmodbh<muy 
VfU'irn any ad va> vajjunuid'ayatti, repeats only D&jy 
, din a %Wmal'a<dmlbhatam tUi-rad v</> si uluHnayttm* b 
Visvauatha’s r,atva >‘ as tasyu. vanjtiji st/it# tdttn (‘kani dh 

enlarged and had more than eight for it has ucvei 

* bern doubted that the Knin~trasanif>hm\i must he coMm- 
' ctered as a mahUkavya 

51 P rain a <? a d a s a M 1 1 r a rondoi 1 ndfivn fti by sac- 
rifice. 

52 it everything that is connected with the just men- 
tioned subjects either directly or indkeetly. 

53 The author, haweveu interprets the found part ut 
r sad-Utira/a by “good/’ This is nufThe opinion of Dandiu. 
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phalo/in bhavet corresponds to Dandin/s caturvayaph- 
alopetam, and sambhoyavipralambhan is only the 
inversion of viprcdambhcnr vivahcm ca B4: , 

B. Abhineyartha. 

The second kind of literary composition is ‘abhi- 
weycirtha*, i. e. to be acted or dramatically represen- 
ted, It is the nataka. The writers on alamhara agree 
that it should not be treated in the books on poetics 
but in those which deal with the^drarnatic aiX. Thus 
Bhaniaha and D and in refer the reader to the litera- 
ture thereon. Bhsmaha says (I s 24)* 

“ As regards^ the mi taka, which is divided into 
dvipadi, tamyti, rasaha, xkanilhaka, etc., one says 
that it should be acted. Other scholars have treated 
(the nataka) in detail.” 

And Dandin, {Kamjadarm I, 31): 
miSrSni nStaksidmi tesam atiyatra wtarah. 

“Mixed (i. e. in prose and in verse) are the 'mtahas 
etc, A detailed description of them is to be found 
elsewhere” 53 . 

The same author notes in I, 37 that ruitakas 

m 

are written in various languages. 

54 In the Pr&taparudriya (p 96) the niahakavva is des- 
cribed by the following words, 

nagar ai n avaSailartu candr&r koday aval* n anam , 
udyanasalilaki idamadhupSnaratotsavah, # 

vipralambho vivahas ca kumar odayavai nanam, 
m antr ad utapi ayan ajin ay akabhy u day a api, 
ctani yatra varnyante tan itiahakavya.nl ucyate. 

That is nothing else than the old definition, but a good 

deal more superficial. ^ * 

55 It is worth noting that both hSiamaha and Dandin 

use exactly the same torn© vistara, - , » 
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V a m a n a (X, 8 r 80 ) only says that dramas {d<\in 
rupaka) are the best of all literary compositions 5 6 , 

0 . AkJtgivyila and KathU. 

According to B h il in a h a, both ukhytiyikri am 
h MM are the third and fourth kind of composition 
The author has' (I, 25 — 29 ) : 

prakrtanakulasravyasabdarthapadavittina, 
gadyena yuktodattartha socchvasakhyayika mat a. 
vrttaffl akhyayate hnsyant nayakena svacestitarrv- r 
vaktiara caparavaktrani ca kavya- sS bhnvyarthaSnmsj ca. 
kavei abhiprayakrtah ankanaih kaiftdd afikita 6 ", 
k an yah at anasaingi dmavipralambhod&yanvitu, 
na va ktrap rirava ktriibl ty a m yuktft nocChvHsav.it>’ apt, 
samskrtasamskrta 80 cesfca kathapabhramflabhtSk tathu. 
anyaih svacaritmn tasyam nSyakena tu nocvate, 
wagunaviakitini kuryad abhijritah katham janah* 

“That kind of literary composition is called (ftkhyti- 
yiM), which is composed in prose, the words of which 

56 DamrTbpaka is, in the opinion of Vamana, the wide: , 
the first group of which Is the natal: as. 

57 Quoted by Tarkavaglsa in bis commentary to Kuvyii* 
dart a I, 24; the second line (with the v.I yasyi for hrsydm) abn 
by VidyasSgara commenting on the same stanza of Damlin's. 

58 Thus we may read instead of kale. fSarikara, com- 
menting on the tenth introductory stanza of the Har&acarUa, 
quotes the verse in this way: etas min (viz, in the metie 
vaktra) a khfayikakt dbhir bhdvivastusaxnsTKattdya vug vha- 

" cyate, taiha ca Bhmnahah , vaktrarp cdparavaktrani ca k&vye 
kavydrthcPamsinidti. From this sentence the concct reading 
must be concluded. 

59 T rived I: °krtaih katha (tha ?) naih kaisckl afikit i 
TarkavaglSa (commentary to Kavyddarsa f, 30) quotes the 
line as follows ; leaver abhipravah tair mlkanair mVeita hatha. 
, bo T t i v e d 1 has cams fo- tarn s mnsfa ta, 

c ’ ^ * 
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fas the bearers of ideas) express the matter intended, 
the meaning of which is not confused, and the words* 
of which (as combinations of sounds) are pleasant 
to the ear, and which is divided into ucchvasa s° x . 

In the ( akhyayika , ) the hero himself narrates 
his deeds. (Stanzas written in. the metre) vahtra 
and aparavaktra indicate what will happen next 
in the (course of the) kavya. 

The hatha shows characteristics whicbspring from 
the poetfs imagination. It contains the description 
of the seizing of a girl, (the description) of a struggle, 
of the separation and the (final) triumph of the hero .® 3 
ft contains no (stanzas in the metre called) vahtra 
and aparavaktra, nor is it divided into ncohvasas. 
It is written in Sanskrit, and also partly in Apa- 
hhrayua. 

In the hatha other (persons) recount the deeds 
of the hero. For how should a well-educated man 
set forth Ids own excellent qualities !” 

or As lo the meaning of the first line, one can be of a 
different opinion, I bring the adjectives prak> ta, nmkuln , 
and uravyn together with mbda, art ha, and paid respectively 
{yaihUsainl'hymn) ; then v> tti must be connected \i\W\pada 
as well as with mb da and artjia Pmkrta in the sense 1 of 
“ belonging to the matter in question ” is used very often 
by later writers on poetics, mostly however, in connection 
with artha ( prastuta has the same meaning). Prrfkrta 
does not occur elsewhere in Bhamaha’s work. I confess, 
however, that I am not wholly satisfied with the translation 
given above. Manuscript T gives ptasrta for prakita which 
does not render the meaning dearer. , 

62 T arkava’glaa (commentary to KUvJadmm I, -29; 
connects line 2pL wrongly with the akhyayika, ^ ^ 
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It w n t ossiblo to g i in thoroughly clear iden 
of ahkynyiLa and hath a from these stanzas, hut what 
we may gather from this short account, is, probably, 
tho following : Both <d:hyai/ika> and hatha are written 
in prose {gadget). As to their tenor, these two hinds 
of compositions differ from each other on tins point 
that tho subject-matter of the alchyuyika is what is 
experienced by the hero himself. This being the 
case, there ds no restraint concerning the matter of 
the composition. The tenor of tho I'Mluc, on the 
other hand, is much more stereotyped in its outlines. 
The theme, or rather tho disposition, is given : the 
seizing of a girl, a struggle caused by if, the sepnrn 
tion of the two lovcns, and finally and as a matter 
of course, the triumph of the hero, ho. tho happy 
union of the hero with his beloved wife. From this 
it is obvious that the poet’s imagination takes a 
prominent part as regards the formation of the plot 
within the prescribed main points of the whole ; arid 
this is apparently meant by the author’s words - 
haver nbhipra yahrtai r anhmnih kaiSeid aid: it a, In 
the OihJij/ayika we have only to do with events which 
have really happened. Another remarkable distinct- 

r ‘ 

ion is the fact that in the akhyayiha the hero himself 
is the narrator or, if we dare say so, the reporter 
of his own deeds and experiences, while in the hatha 
the speaker is another person. Further, the UMif&yilal 
is divided into several chapters which are cal Uni 
ucehvasas. These ucckomm open with some verses 
in the metre named vaUra and agwavaktra, perhaps 
a couple oJF stanzas 0 3 , the former in-tWot ra, the latter 

63 I f may he allowed to assume* this trom the terms 
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in aparavaldra, which in some way or other point 
to what will lie the tenor of the ucchodbc c in question. 
The Lath a is not divided into chapters (ucohvH sm), 
nor are there stanzas in vaktra and aparavaUra. 
As regards the Imguage there is an interesting 
remark of Bh&maha to the effect that the hatha is 
written in Sanskrit and, besides that, in apalhrarysa. 
Taking into consideration what has been gathered 
from Bhamaha I, 16. he does not mean a single 
language’ here by the term afoabhrama but the 
Prakrit idioms in general. It is possible, though it 
cannot be proved, that Bhamaha’s prototype of hatha 
was the famous BfhatkatM, which according to 
Daiidiu was composed in the Pcmdcl language 

Bhamaha’s treatment of dkhydyikd and hatha as 
two diff'oiont kinds ot gad y a poetry is sharply criticiz- 
ed by Dandi u, who says {Kdoyfularkt I, 23, 24) 
apucUh pacla.santa.no gadyam akhyayiki katha, 
tti tasya prabhedau cl van tayor akhySyikS Id la, 
niyakenaiva viicya ’nya nSyakenetarena va, 
svaguiuvisknya do -,0 natra bhutartlusanusinah 
"Gadytf is a aeries of words without metre. J.khy- 
u/jikd and Kalhd are considered as two different kinds 
of it (gadya) Of those two the dk'hyiiyikd is to be 
narrated only by the hero alone, the other (Jmthcc) 
by the hero or another person. Therein the setting 
forth of one’s own excellent qualities cannot be “taken 
as a fault of the ndyaka, if he recounts real things” 
Daijdiii first deals with the interesting question 
regarding the person that by means of the poet s words 
narrates the story The opinion t>f Bhamaha, that 

vaktra and aparavaktra, and from the word= ‘ > . vaktrupa- 

'avaktre pap diha (Baba’s Harsacarita p. I r 5) 
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m t m UUha the narrati i is not the hero is rejected 

by Ibujfliu, who states nmjakaxi Uarcija va. In 
the same way Dmjdin refuses to accept what Bbilinaha 
says iu order to ‘'justify his idea that in the k alhu 
another person than the hero should bo the narrator: 
it is no fault when a person describes his own excellent 
qualities, supposing that lie says the truth. Their 
is one point, however, in which Danilin agrees witli 
Bhamaha, viz. that in t|je a.hh.yayiha the hero himself 
is the speaker, for if this were not the case, Daijdm 
must have mentioned it. 

In the following three stanzas (3, 3v27) the 
author goes still farther in refusing to accept Bha 
malms theories : 

apf tv aniyamo dmtas tatrapy a ay air iuliran.it, 
an\ o vakta svayam veti kldrg va bhcdalaksanam 
vaktram caparavaktiani va socchvasatvaui ca bhodakam 
cihnam akhyayikSyas ect ptasaiigosu kathasv apt. 
aiyadivat pravesab knit na vaktraparavaktraynh. 
bhedas ca dr.sto lambhadii ucchvaso va^tu kirn tatali. 

‘\But farther, because also in the ftkhyayiht other 
persons (and not exclusively the hero himself) are 
speaking, uo restriction can be seen regarding tins 
point also. How can that be a distinctive mark 
whether another or himself is the speaker ? 

If the employment of the metre called wiktra and 
apw'avaktra or the division into ttcchvams should be 
considered as distinctive attributes, I may reply that 
even in the hatha , the arya etc. occur occasionally, 
why should not vahf-ra and aparavaktra occur also ? 
And the chapters may in this case be called lombha, 
etc. iu the second ttcch oana, but what can bo com 
eluded from, that ?" 
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As Dandm gave a false interpretation of the words 
of Bhamaha in the ease of the mrgabandha , so also 
here Dandm intentionally misinterprets the passage 
in question. Bhamaha does not deliy that there are 
occasionally other speakers than the hero himself 
in the i ihhyayiha, but they have to be, of coarse, 
introduced by the nay aha. 

With respect to vaMra and ayaraoahtra as well 
as to the names of the chapters (ucohva^a), Dandin 
seems to » be more correct. For, what have these 
quite subordinate things to do with the character- 
istic features of ahhyayiha and kcdha ? Au examina- 
tion of the question, however, shows that Dapdio 
also in this case takes another standpoint than that 
which is the correct one for Bhamahas treatment 
of the matter. Bhumaha’s words refer not to some 
stanzas in vahtra and aparavahtra, which occasion- 
ally occur in the story, but to those stanzas which 
form the headings ot the chapters (ucchvl im). The 
name of the metre (vakl-ra and aparqvahtra) is by 
no means oi the same importance, nor is the name 
of the chapters ncohvasa ; but there .we meet with 
questions which will be examined later on. 

Thus the author of the Kwya&arta insists that 
neither the person of the narrator, nor the kind of 
metre, nor the heading of the chapter is are essential 

* <9 <y 

peculiarity of ahhyaylka on the one hand, and of hatha 
on the other. And so he says (X, 28°) : 

tat kathgkhyayikety eka jatih sainjnadvayankita. 

“Thus hatha and akhyayiha are only one sort of 
literary composition called by different names*. 

And, as Barulin’ s commentator Tarkavaglsa re- 
* • » « . » 
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marks ‘ with an overbearing manner tho author 

looks down rather contemptuously on the master 
and says (L "8*) : 

atraivintaibhavjhyauti sqjais cakhyamijatayaii. 

“And there will he contained also tho other kinds 
of stories” 61 '. 

After having Shown that tho “peculiarities” ot 
Bham aba’s akhyayika have no distinctive character 
iu reality, Dancjin goes on to prove that also what 
Bbanntha reaches with respect to the haUm ought 
not to lie accepted. According to Bhamaha the 
description of the seizing of a girl etc, as well as 
s mio other “tokens” sprung from the autfior’s muiguui 
tion are characteristic features of the feat lift. DaijKjiu 
replies (f, 29, 80) : 

kanyAhai anasawgianiAvipialamhhodayad.n ah, 
sargalMndhasamS ova naitc vainchika gimab. 
kavibhavabtam cihnam .uiyatiapi na duayati, 
muktuun istS) tliasinnsiddhau him hi iu sy.it krtahnanaui, 
“The description of tho seizing of a girl, of n 
struggle, of the separation, of the hero’s triumph, 
etc, met with in sargabtindhuti, too thus these are 
no distinctive qualities, 

A special mark sprung from the poet’s imagina- 
tion is no fault, also elsewhere. For what should 

64 T a v k a v a g 1 S a: atra airaivumarbharisy.intlti bh.t 
vtprayogSt pr au (jhivarJ enabhed aprat i p a d a n. ai u granthakfto an 
tis vastutah prarnanikatamair munibhlr api tattadbhedahh 
yu pa gam fit, yatha, qgneye , — 

“akbyayika katha khandakatha parikatha tathS 
kathaliketi manyaute gadyakavyaip ca paficadha'’ hi, 
cvaip kathakhyayikayor apy abhinuatvapialipadatiJUn clap 
mulakam cveti manUvyam, 
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not be a, moans for the learned ones respecting the , 
complete attainment of the wished-for object” ? 

Finally Dnruhtt rejects Bharoalia>s view concern- 
ing the languages (I, 38): 

4 kathapi sarvabliasabhih sanjskrtena ca bad by ate, 

bluxtabhasaraay In> praluu adbhutai'tham brhatkatham. 

The kathfi, too, is composed in all languages and 
in Sanskrit. The 13 1 'hatkathM, which contains wonder- 
ful things, is said to be writteh in the language of 
the ghosts"^ 5 . 

On a previous occasion it has been pointed out 
that the word ppabhramM is employed by Bardin 
in a narrower sense than by Bhamaha. This being 
the ease Bhamaha’s words get, of course, another 
meaning , and this modified meaning of Bhamaha’s 
is rejected by iMndm, whon he uses the word 
a rwbhU^ab Mh . 

The words smn*k?teiia ca of Daijdm can only be 
fully understood when they are compared with those 
of Bhfwnaha, There is a shadow of irony in them ; 
and Bardin rejects Bhamaha’s theory concerning 
this point giving an example from literature by refer- 
ring the reader to the Bfhathatha . Unfortunately* 
we know only little about this work, which must 
have been well-known in the period of the JLmyct- 
darsa. That this story was composed in the PaMci _ 
language is also stated by other authors 66 . 

y a m ana, though mentioning the two kinds ot 
gadya ahhyciyiM and hat ha, gives no further defini- 

6s Paisadi. •* 

66 See H all in the mhoduetory pages of theydition of 
the Vasava Pitta (Calcutta* lStQ, Bibliotheca Indica). 
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tiott o i them, because this division of kavya is in 
hib eyes of no interest. 

In spite of Palm’s bitter attacks the younger 
writers on alaifikura, were not willing to give up 
the theory of the old masters that two sorts of prose 
must be assumed.* In faot the power of tradition 
was too strong to admit of alterations. It u d r a t a 
deals very exhaustively with the matter in question 
and gives the following; account (XVI, ‘20*23) : 

“The poet, after having expressed his reverence 
for the desired gods and gurus- in verse in the great 
knthU, should (also in verse) shortly® 7 describe his 
own family and his authorship®**. Then he should 
arrange in prose, which is endowed with 
and which has light syllables® 9 , the body of the 
LntM as before (in the ntp'ritlyakftvyrtfi), vir . descrip- 
tions of towns, ofcc. In the tntha he should give in 
the beginning either another story, well developed, 
and then, in an easy manner the connecting link in 
order to come to the main tale, or ho should (with- 
out giving another story before) arrange the kathu 
in Sanskrit and in another (language), but, in the 
latter case, not in prose, (the kathi i) the end of which 
is the winning of a girl, wherein the whole HrfigUra* 
rasa (the sentiment of love) is rightly developed”. 

The account concerning the akhyayika is still more 
"detailed (Kavyatqmktirci XVI, 24-80) ; 

“The poet after having, as before (r. 20), worshipped 

67 Which is done at length in the akhyayika, 

68 Namisadhu remarks: tena sujauakhalastutinindSdi- 
kam cabhidadhyad Lti sucyate, 

69 r Syllables with not too many* consonants, 
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the gods and gurus, should praise the (former) 
poets in the ahhySyika, thinking that he is not able 
to compose a havya, after those (great poets) have 
existed. Then (as being the reason,' why, notwith- 
standing, he proceeds to compose a kavya) he may 
describe his devotion to the princes, or his fruitless 
effort to praise the excellent qualities of another, or 
he may give another, but not a trivia], reason, why 
lie is composing the ahhyayiJm, > Thereafter he should 
arrange the akhyayiha in prose as well as the hatha. 
And the poet may describe his own descent, but 
not in verse. As (the mahaMinjas) are divided into 
w ‘gets, so ho should divide (the iikhyayika) into 
uGchvmnx. Tn the opening of every {ncchvotsa), 
except the first 70 , he may for the sake of the (main 
subject) mention two (verses in the) SryS-metre, 
which arc connected with each other and the tenor 
of which is a general idea. 

Should there be the occasion to utter a doubt 
concerning a present or a past object, which is hidden, 
or concerning a future object, though it is manifest, 
the poet, in order to dispel the doubt, should in the 
presence of the doubting person let some body quote 
one or two of the alamkaras anyohti , samasohti, or 
Slem. In this case he should use one of the metres 
ary a, aparavasctva, or punpUagra, or according to 
circumstances any other, mostly malim.” 

In spite of the very detailed description the defini- 
tions of both hatha and akhyayika contain scarcely 
any new idea. As to the introductory stanzas, how- 
ever, Rudrafa gives some interesting remarks. Bh&- 


2tx Where the jus* mentioned rules are to b# observed 
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maha and JDandiu mentioned nothing on this matter, 
so that it is doubtful whether for the ctkhyUyiM and 
hatha of that older period the quoting of such intro- 
ductory stuntftts was prescribed or not. 

On the other hand a very important question is 
not touched on by Rudrata, vie* whether the hero 
hirnself or another person is the narrator. If this 
point had been of interest still in the time of Rudrata, 
he would have mentioned it. Thus we cannot hut 

r r 

assume that the question concerning the narrator 
was no longer considered as a characteristic feature 
of one of the (/rtdjy^-oomposifeions. Wii.jt this wo have, 
however,, arrived at a point regarding which more 
will be said later on. 

Other important writers on (tluviktini consider 
katha and ttkhijaytM as two difleront lands of prose- 
poetry. The author of the I>h van t/dlo ka lam it n 
mentions thorn occasion ally, without giving, hmvever, 
any further description. Dealing with the arrange- 
ment of words {mtighoMtua) Auandawavdlutna states 
that the various sorts of iumjhntanft depend on the 
length of compounds. There arc (the author says 
on p. 131) three kinds of whether no 

compounds, short compounds, or long compounds 
are found. Which of these three sorts should he 
used Is determined by the sort of composition (p. 141), 
Under these literary compositions mrffahnndha, 
abhineyaHho-, ukhymjika, and knthtt are mentioned. 
These are the very same groups and in the very 
same arrangement as ore found in the work of Bh5- 
rnaha. The rules regarding the prose compositions 
are* of epurae different from those of the verse eompo 
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si lions. As lo the prose 9 11 depends on the condition 
of the compounds. Thus the akfajayiM is charac- * 
tensed by short and long oompou ’ds Though "with 
respect to the hatha it is similar in general, it should J 
be borne in mind that iu this sort of composition 
the rasas are described (sutra III, 8). Under 
these circumstances, those rules are valid for the 
suitableness ( auettya ) of compounds here which, are 
taught with respect to compositions dealing with 
the rasas.-. So, in the case » f Urngftra-rasa long 
compounds should be employed (p. IS .3), in the 
caBo of mudra-ntsa compounds are wanting. Some- 
times sentiments as love, sadness, anger, heroism 
occur also in the akhyayiha Then, as a matter 
of course, the poet has to work according to the 
nimo rules, the arrangement of words depending 
always on the difference of rasas. 

Visvauatba gives the following account (Sahtty a* 
darymia VI, 382-83<> a ) . 

kathayani sarnstvm vastu gadyair ri eva virninnitam. 
kvacid atra bhaved Srya kvacid vaktrapavaktrakc, 
adau padyaii* namauskarah khalader vyttaktrtanam. 

Yatha kadambarjadih. 

# 71 We must read tints with the Ntrnaya S agar a Press 

edition instead of padyair, as the reading is in the edition 
of the Bibliotheca Indica, The stanza 5 s quoted with the 
coirect reading by Kmhnamaehariar in the introduction try 
Subandhu's Vasavadattd (Srkangam 15*06). Pramada- 
clasa Mitra translates asiollows. "in the hatha- (tale) 
which is one of the species of poetical composition in prose. 

1 poetical matter it, represented in verse,, and, sometimes, 
he AyyH and, sometime, the Vaktm and Aparal'axtm arc 

die meties employed in it.” This gives a wrong idea jf 

* 4 
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Akhyayiku kathuvat syat kaver vamsamikTrtanam. 
asyam anyakvlnam ca v^ltam pad yam kvaeit kvacit. 
kathauiSunam vyavaccbed* dSvKsH r " its badhyate, 
aiyavaklrapavnktriinam cliaudasa yen a ket tacit, 
anyapadeaeuafivasamcikhe hhavyarthasucanaui. 

Yatha fiarsataritadth, 

‘apt tv aniyamo clr^tas tair.ipy an yah udiraiwt' iti Daiul- 
yScaryavacanat kectt 'akhyuyika miyaketwiva nibaddhavya’ 
tty ahuh, tad ayuktarn, akhyunudayas ca kathakhyayikayor 
cvantarbhSpSn na prthag,uktah, yad uktatn Danoinasva: atiai- 
van tar bhavisy anti &!3a,s cakliyunajatayah'. cyan ucl.iluu- 
lum pa )> i aiantrZidi. 

lathu, as this ttauslation is based on the incorrect reading 
padyair. Vo torso n (edition of Kudaniln . Introduction — 
Part li, p. Crj) rejects, list translation of V r a m «i<# a <1 a s a 
Mitra and thinks that th<* meaning is. '*Whui . . , wc 
turn back to the description ot Pai/ta, wc find that species 
ol composition distinguished as a narration tn prose, with 
hcic and there a stray verse or two, of nutUu aheutly exit- 
ing In a 'metrical form." The last wools are the lemteimg 
o l padyair eva vharmUani. Even supposing that the reading 
padfair ts coriect l think it impossible to It misdate as Vetei 
,s o n does, As a matter ot course, all the hypotheses 
Peterson founds on this rendering of hVs, need mat lie 
discussed. The wmc is the case with respect to what 
Miss Ridding says in the translation of the Kudam- 
Pari,, p. XII. * 

73 Though in liana's Ilar^aurnta the chapter^ art; not 
called atrausa, but ucd lz>usa, 1 cannot alter avojsa to Huhvasa, 
In an older dictionary, Uttaratantra by name, from which 
some passages are quoted by &varama in his uumnenary 
to Subandhu's Vasavadattu; we find the following remark 1 
Ukkya yibapaticcJieda fi 1 vTasocch w.tak« v apt, These words are 
quoted hy L, H. Gray, Journal of„ the Amadou Oriental 
Society, Vo]. 24, Amt half, 1903. p. 60. But E. II, Gray 
separates Incorrectly akhyayiku parmheda. 
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u Xn the kaiha a ruwos-coutaimng 73 subject is 
described in prose. Sometimes a stanza in the hatha 
may appear in the a-rya- metre, sometimes stanzas 
in valdt'a and ayaravaktra. In the beginning there 
should stand m verse a namaskriya and a description 
oi the behaviour of bad people and so on. 

Example : Kadambarl etc 

The Ztkhyayika is similar to the hatha. An 
account of the poet’s race, and, ’so yae times, a descrip- 
tion of tho deeds of their poets is presented therein. 
The division of the separate parts of the story is 
mad o by chapters, the names of which are a&vasa. 
The coming subject is indicated in any of the metres 
Ztn/a, vaLlra, or aparavaktra in the beginning, but 
in such a way that the poet takes another matter 
.is pretext. 

Example : Jlaraaearda etc. 

It is not right what some scholars say viz. that 
> tho akhywyifat, should bo narrated by the hero. For 
Damlin has taught: ‘But farther because also in the 
itkhyayUcTi oUier persons (and not exclusively the 
hero himself) are speaking, no restriction can be 
seen regarding also this point’ (Kavyadaria I, 25)o 
Because tho other kinds of prose compositions » 
akhy fm a etc. arc contained in hatha, and akhyayika, 
these are not described separately. For Dandin 
has said: And there will be contained also the other 
kinds of stories. 

Example : Pancataut'ra etc/' 

73 framadidysa Mitra translates satgsam vastu 
by “ a poetical mallei ”, but the well-known lt sentiments 
yygara etc, aie meant. * * * * 
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In these laflfc words I mrtwtf/nJ states hn agree 
mont with l)ajidin, but, in spiio of this fact, ho does 
not rovolvc upon identifying OkhynyikB and kaUw 
He goes only so fat that ho touches the theory of 
the narrator 74 in the definition no longer. 

As a whole, Visvanilfha’s definitions arc uot 
satisfactory. Nothing is said concerning the sub- 
ject-matter, a very important point in the view oi 
the older masters, r What we may gather from this 
is that the real and old distinctions ol both akhjafbk d 
and katha, were forgotten very long ago. 

After we have soon in which way , the two main 
kinds of prose have been defined by the writers on 
afamMra, we shall make an attempt whether it is 
possible or not to obtain an idea of the real state 
of katha- and akhytiyikd, what both have in common 
and in which points they differ from each other, 
tin fortunately we have no older authorities than 
Bb Small a, for from Bhainuhu’s treatment of the 
subject it appears that there had boon discussions 
on the matter in question long before his time. It 

74 The author of the Prataparudr'ya doe's not know 
-katha. After having defined utafnt kavya ho mentions ling, 
theic are gadya and fiadya-ka-vjms. An example lot the lot met 
is the Kadambafi, for the laltei the Raghuvtuijka, Then 
he continues : 

■ as a rgabanclham api yad upakavavam udlryalc, 

asargabandhay%pahn — -siirydkalakudi. 
gadyapadyatnayam kdvyam uimpTtr iiy abhvUfiyiytc, 
vaktram aparavaktrm, ca socchvdsatvmy ui hhedakam, 
varnyafe y atm 'temyajtunr asav akhpUytka mala. 

The llarmcarita is considered as an example. 1 1 is 
evident that the author Is Influenccd ft by Daaylin. 
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need not bo proved that prose works’ must have 
existed before the period of Bhamaha and Bandin, 
which differed from each other on very important 
points, so that scholars were in a way right in call- 
ing these compositions by different names, The 
definitions given by the Indian scholars are, however, 
very often not of such a kind as to show what the 
real condition of things might have been, putting 
aside the chief characteristic features for points of 
less importance. ' ^ 

Tire iikhydyikCt seems to have been the older 
kind, out of which the hatha was developed as a 
peculiar form. , In the opinion of the older masters 
(our points arc of particular importance-, they are : 

1 Tho subject matter, 

2 The narrator, 

;! The division into chapters called ucchvma, 
and 

4 Hfcanzas in the metre called vahtra and 
nparmahtru , which open every ucchmm 
(hut not the first) and indicate its 
content. 

We will first consider the last two points. Ap- 
patently it is not right to see the essential part of 
tho definition in the n a m e of the chapter [ucch-* 
msu) and in the kind of the metre [vahtra and 
aparaoa&tra). But this is essential that the dkhya* 
yiha was divided into chapters (fhey were usually 
called ucchvaxas), and that there were stanzas 
at the beginning of every chapter, with the exception 
of the first (it was, however, usual to compose these in 
the metre called vahtra and aparavaktra), the pur- 
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pose of Much* bUuzas was to give in one way or 
other a certain idea, of what would happen in the 
noohvUm in question, The poof might ho allowed, 
however, to qu<ito some other stanzas; lmt those 
are of no importance lor tho disposition of the whole 
work, and have by no moans anything to do with 
the characteristic features of the hkJujhylku, Xn 
this incorrect way, however, the words of Blulmaha 
are interpreted by Dandin, who, as wo have seen 
•and shall a’ee on other Occasions, is always emdoavou* 
riiio- to find fault with IBlmmaha, 

In dealing with the introductory stanzas somo- 
thiug must be said concerning tho ( matron called 
VftUm and rtj>arat'<tUra Kvon their names almw 
that both are to he closely ooiiwHotl with ouch 
othor, though wo arc not able to find our (hob 
origin. Vakim is probably tho simple Ufokn. This 
we gather from tho rules Piugala (i\ <)) presents 
concerning this metro. Tho term Uoht> iUulf Is not 
used by Pluguk. fu tho older language tho word 
bloht meant not a certain metre hut was tho term 
for metre generally. Thou vaHm became Intel’ on 
the designation of a certain form of epic Moku i. The 
vaHra voree wo find e. <y. in BfqpVH UavmonrUa 
dNirnaya Sagara Press, p. 125) differs from the 
usual &fokn only in so far that tho penultimate 
syllable oi the second and of the fomlli pudu- are 
long. Except this difference the form of the second 
and fourth pStla is pathyli, Thus, tho scheme of 
the vaktra is as follows : 


ff- 






* 
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1 am in clmd lo assume that this metre’ rather is a 
younger invention, made when the term tiloka, was al- 
ready employed instead of tlie old name. Now, the 
term valdra is to be found m the old* books on ctlam- 
hiira, when ahkynyifoft and hatha are spoken of. To do 
justice to these authoritative doctrines, the new metre 
valdra was invented. The above mentioned stanza 
of B ana’s is combined with a second one in the 
metre called ajmrauaMra', both verses are introduced 
by tho author's works : valctrapapavaldre papatha, 
from which wc conclude that both vaktra and apara- 
valdra were considered by Bana as being connected 
In sonic way In older times the foim of ajoara- 
v ahto'a was, however, not the same as later on, 
when in the Cla hi da Jiha d >'< t, the scheme was given as 



As to tbo narrator of the story Bliamaha had 
said that in tbo a/th-ytiylka the hero himself describes 
what he has done (oj'Muni waocstitam), Re- 

garding this point tlieic seems to be a difficulty. For 
the fact thnMn tbo hatha another person, but not 
tho myahn, is the narrator, is explained by Bhiimaha, 
who says that a well educated man is never inclined* 
to sing Ids own praises, fs this not, however, the 
very same case as regards tho aJchyUyiha / Though 
here tho boro himself recounts his deeds he is* not 
blamed for doing so But the case is far from being 
the very same. For, in the Ufohy&yikci the hero 
relates real facts, which he has experienced himself, 
bis own personal adventures (ir«a)* By doing so 
he gives, so to speak, an autobiography, lheoreti- 
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eally be niiy desor be 1 t < nly his g >od bat also 

hi 3 Joss good deeds mid qualities. Thus wo have 
not only to do with gnutieUkriyit hero. 

Matters arc "quite ditto rent In the hathd. The 
subject-matter of the hatful is invented, as wo shall 
sec afterwards. On account of this peculiarity the 
hero appears m quite a different light. As n matter 
of course he was presented as being endowed with 
as many excellent; qualities as possible. When ho had 
to ho the speaker himself, then lie could only praise 
his own good qualities. This was thought a fault 
(ofosu), because wo have not to do with facts (vj’ftfr) 
hero. It im in agreoiuont with 1 huu.linh statement, 
that tho praise ot one’s own good qualities w no 
fault, if the related story contains fhc truth. 

The ttkhydyikd, then, is, as it wore, an antoluo* 
graphy. Considering tho matter Irma thin point 
of view, and bearing m mind that tho havya in all 
its forum was iid.om.led only to bo hoard, tho first 
of the mentioned points, via llmt d mourning tho 
division into chapters called noohm$m, appears hi 
a new light. There is a connection, between the vcch* 
mwiMj called chapters and the narrator, tho lioio. 
The term mahvma means verbatim breuthmg out. 
Referring to our case, it appears to ha quite natural 
that the whole story can scarcely havo been told 
by the narrator in one breath. Pauses wore necessary, 
and so the whole story was divided into parts of 
such a length that the narrating poison, the hero, 
could relate his story in an easy way. The name 
ucchvdsa , f which meant originally pause, was later on 
transferred to the part from one pause to another, and 
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became finally the U>rui for chapter. Every ucchwsa, 
set forth in a poetical way, was with regard to its 
tenor, in some way or other complete in itself, 
and introduced by that couple of stanzas which has 
boon spoken of above. 

In the l ihhyayiha the hero himself narrates his 
own deeds. Bham aba’s words regarding this are 
quite clear vrttam akJiyayate tasyarii myahena ava- 
cesfMam. Every word is of importance '’here ; the 
subject-matter is not invented, but is based on real 
f a c t s , it is r o c o u n t c d in a series of uochv a- 
s- a s ; akhyayat$ is nothing more than the simple act 
oL narrating, recounting, informing, as well as its deri- 
vations as atkhymm etc. Because the hero recounts 
what ho has experienced, this sort of prose composi- 
tion is called akhyayika. 

The kathti is of quite a different nature. The 
subject-matter of the hatha is a more or less invented 
story. Katha. is the novel. The peculiarity of this 
hmd of literary composition favoured the rising of 
moro regular forms. In India this development 
was the easier as there always has been an inclina- 
tion to create fixed schemes for all domains of human 
understanding. Tiius, with respect to the JbaiAa the , 
ease became shuUiar to that of the mahakmya (sa- 
rtjabatidha): The tenor losing its individuality was 
placed into the background, whik the poetic em- 
bellishment took the first place. What was to be 
described in the hatha P No longer svacestita, 
which was shown to the hearer in all its natural 
variety and in all its individual features, but the 
btisdisg of girl, a struggle, separation, and Jinaliy, 
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,ih a n after of ooui a , tho trmmpn , f (ho hem. Ah in 
the imfnia, Uio happy ending <4 the plot in remark- 
able and characteristic for all compositions, ITye 
play was given to tho poet’s limey, jfhuiumhn men 
tions some '‘signs or Ink gum,” an him t, It is, however, 
not easy to say what those aithnuis wore, Perhaps 
the poet only wished to say, that the Lath, a is charac- 
terized by descriptions which spring from the fatvfn 
imagination. Dairdinf replies (and some later writers 
have borrowed these objections) that snoh a doserip- 
tiou as kaiigahurai/a etc. are seen also in the rnaha- 
kuvga, so that they might not to lm considered as 
peculiarities of the hath a. Tins is not light in tins 
form, as it is again a false iutorpi etation of 
Bhamaha’s words. It may ho that in tho sugar- 
bandha, too, similar descriptions uio mot with, hut 
they take another rank therein. l<\n\ while those 
desctiptions as wo have seen am of a subordinate 
eharaeter In the mahtikmija* the main content' of which 
is not a love-story but rather a poofmal account of 
the deeds of a god or a king, in flip kathU they 
are the very basis of the composition. Besides that, 
the mode id' expression is so widely dHl'ei nut in these 
two kinds of composition, tout this fact alone would 
justify calling both by different, names, 

The lathU is, if we may be allowed to say so, a 
novel If this is right, then krngura-rasfi, tho senti- 
ment ol love, is above ali developed therein. There 
are many intimations iddeed that this is the case. 
As we have seep, the Dhvanyalohi says a few words 
regarding the sorts of poetic compositions,. As to 
the ktythiir the author says, that, ou the ouu hand, 
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it shows the same style as the alchyayikU, but that, 
on the other hand, attention must be drawn to a 
distinctive feature peculiar to that sort qf poetry ; and 
this peculiarity consists in the fact that in the com- 
position in question the description or rather develop- 
ment of the sfngaros-rasa, takes place. Rudrata 
characterizes the hatha, still more distinctly, point- 
ing out that this composition winds up with the 
winning of a girl, and that on account of this fact 
the rases of ZyugUra becomes fully developed ; and 
therefore we read in the Sahityadarpam : kathayam 
>>• a r a $ a v a s t u gadycar eva vimrmitem. 

Tlio character of the hatha being as described, we 
are not surprised to find that its linguistic form differs 
from that of the ahhyayikU. As the hero is not 
himself the narrator, and as we have a continuous 
narration hero, the conditions of which are different 
from those of the akhjayika, it can be understood that 
a division into chapters (called ncchvasa) is wanting, 
by which fact the appearance of the couple of vaktra 
and fgKtrmahtra stanzas is excluded ; but, on the 
other hand, there sonic stanzas may occur in the 
course of the story in the IcatM as well as in the 
alflydyillt, Tim character of the whole is not chang- 
ed thereby. It has been pointed out before that 
Danilin’s remark regarding this point is based <an 
an intentionally false interpretation of Bbamaha’s 
words. The same must be said concerning the matter 
in question here, Daijdin states (X, 24) that the 
kathd in contrast to the ufchyayiku is be narrated 
{nUyakemiarena va) b f the nmjaka or another person. 
If we had not the bool* of Bharaaha, we could pot 
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but assume tliat Dfujfftn states the opinion of hie 

predecessor correctly, This is not the case. Through 
tho supplementary itam/n vU an important point of 
distinction is almost effaced. Dublin intends to make 
the question of tho narrator quite subordinate, and to 
point out that akhyayika ami hatha have no essential 
differences. 

These have probably boon tho characteristic fea- 
tures of and also the connection between both akhya- 
yikn and hatha’ during the period of Bhamalm and 
Dapdin. But, as other subjects out of tho wide 
domain of alwfrl'dra have undergone many changes 
in course of time, ho, in the present case, tho old 
views could not remain unaltered for ever. While 
the hatha was less touched by such ehangoH, ( probably 
because it was younger), tho fdhyaijtktt had lost its 
original character already in the time of tho KavyU- 
darm. Among the literary com positions there may 
have been many typos of akhijayikhr That, however 
is certain : Had Buna s JJar^U'anUt and Kadtmhavl^ 
which two compositions are called ctlhyftyikd mid 
hatha by tho poot himself, boon written before 
Daudin’s time, thou Dapdm’.s treatment of these 
sorts of composition would have been totally different 
from tho one we now find in the Kavyfidwm. 

* The oldest example of hkhymjiku wo know of n 
the Harqacanta by Bana, who lived about the year 
G20 a. ». We shah analyse this poom from the 
standpoint of the aastra, in order to get an idea what 
the form of akbydyiW, was in that period. 

The composition opens with twonty-one in trod uu- 
„ tory stanzas, tho metre oj \yjiieh is the sloha. The 
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begmniug is a nctmaskriya, first to Siva and Parvatl 
(1, 2), secondly to Vyasa (3). Then follows a long 
discourse about poet and poetry in ^general. We 
are told of bad hams and plagiaries, of the difference 
of stylo, and of the difficulty for the good poet to 
combine all necessary qualities (4-8). In the highly 
interesting and important stanzas 10-18 the famous 
poets and poems are mentioned, eg. the poets Hari- 
cmidra, Sfttnvuhana, Pravarasenaf, Bhfisa, Kalidasa, 
and the poems VaRCivadatta, JBrhalkathM, and, finally, 
Adhyaraju’s Ulmha. In spite of these “stars'’ 
Buna has decided to write an nlhyhyikti in honour 
of the king ifarsa (13). Stanza 20 contains a praise 
of the td h'tfht/ikii, and with a jagatl verse this 
metrical part closes. 

We will stop hero for a moment in order to 
compare what Rudmtu has said regarding the akhya- 
yikh with those introductory stanzas. According to 
JditdMa the mlrodacton is in verse. It should con- 
tain first a nami&kriyfi, to the gods and to tile gurus 
or the gum. secondly the introduction contains the 
praise of the former poets and the confession of one’s 
own inability, an J, finally, the expression of the poet’s 
devotion to the king, which devotion is the cause 
(as we may add to complete Idudrata’s idea) that 
the poet notwithstanding his want of ability is will- 
ing to write the poem. All these peculiarities are 
found strictly observed in the introductory verses 
of Bairn's, What else can be concluded from this 
strict agreement of theory and practice than that 
the protofeye for Rhdrata’a &khyayik& was jfist the 
Sar^nmrita '{ „ ’ « 
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BhSirmha and Dnndm say nothing concerning 
these opening stanzas, so that it in doubtful whether 
according to ^ the older opinion tho Hkhyayikil wan 
introduced by a metrical passage or not. Probably 
it was ; for as according to Bhamaha at the beginn- 
ing of the first ucchmta there wore not these two 
stanzas spoken of above, It must have been some- 
thing else that was placed before the first chapter, 

WV return to tho 'ILtPxaonr'da, After tlm 
described metrical part conics the proud story. As 
the poem has not boon brought, to an oud In 
the author wo possess only eight wm/fiatau,. That the 
chapters worn called mW/roouw by Buna himwill 
is proved by what her says m tho tenth introductory 
stanza: ncchrununte ’py nl'hhiua* U>. yewin on lire 
mar, watt, Latham akkyuyikkkft t a ate te vatu It/ ah kwh 
maritft. item throe forms : anchmUa, vdira, ami 
apart wa&tm arc alluded to excepting tho first 
HCchvam, which begins with a ‘.scholarly' tmef^ 
every ncchvtim opens with a pair of stanzas. The 
reader will very easily find out that the so stanzas con- 
tain an indication of what is to happen in the 
chapter in question. As to tho metro wo have 
the following scheme : second ucckotisa : two dn/hs, 
third ucckvBso , : one &lo ka and one drya f fourth 
nevhvasa : the same ; fifth, sixth, sovouth, and eighth 
nwchvUsa : two aryas each. 

The prose ‘part gives’ first a very detailed account 
of the poet’s family which subject extends to the 
third ucchva&a : the poet speaks of his ancestors and 
his youth (ucchvasa 1), his introduction to tho court 
, by ^king Kansas stepbrother. Though B8$a was 
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received hare rather coolly he soon grew the prince’s 
favourite (2). After the poet had returned to his 
own country he narrates to his relatives the history 
of King dlarsa In the same (3rd) udolivasa this 
chief sfcoiy begins and is treated up to the end of the 
whole tale, where it breaks off. 

Sometimes there are stanzas in the ucehvasas 

which are, however, of no great importance to the 

construction and the development of 1 the story. 

Tn the lirst ucchvam we meet a stanza called apara* 

vnUm by the author himself (p IS), the second 

acchviixa contains three stanzas iri vasmtntila la 
* 

(p. oi), ku'<lfdnnikri(lita (p. 69), and aparamltra, 
(p. ?H) ; the third two pairs of stanzas : arya (p. 86), 
irnp/dhara (p. 93) ; the fourth a couple of verses 
in mJUm and uparmaUra (p. 125 : “vahrapara- 
vafdre papntha”) and besides that, one verse in 
ft i yft (p. 140) ; the fifth a stanza in the Hohx-meive 
(p. 153) and another in aparamltra (p. 159), the 
sixth only one stanza iu tirya ; the two last ucchvasa 
contain no versos at all, which is somewhat re~ 

*pr 

markable. Thus, the usual metres are the valctra, 
apt travail r a, and Wry a, which may perhaps be 
accounted for by tbo fact that in the older authorita- 
tive books on alanikunt these metres were spoken ol 
chiefly. 

Comparing these points also with what Bud-rafa 
says, a full agreement appears again. According to 
this scholar the poef should describe his own race in 
prose. Can this be considered as a typical feature 
of **vury itkhy&yika ? As that is not very probable, 
liudrafa lias apparently generalised the case of the 
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Sarmmnta. Still something else may be gathered 
*■ from this peculiar treatment of the matter by Bud- 
rat, a., via-, that in the time of Kudrafa the old typo of 
of akliyayikS, was Imt a mutter of pant agon and was 
only spoken of in a traditional way out of rowpeot to 
the great masters- Further ; at the head of every 
7 wohvSsa the poet should give two stanzas in arya. 
A couple of stanzas, indeed, opens every chapter ; 
and the metwys ary a with the exception of tire third 
and fourth iwchva&a* where the former of these 
stanzas is a si oka. This is, of* course, only a very 
slight variation, showing that this rule of Hndiafa's 
should not he talcon too strictly Finally there is 
agreement concerning the motile form of* the mWiizun 
within the unahveisas themselves • According to 
Rudr&fca the metro is not proweribod, though vaktrn, 
ajKtrmaktroc, and tirya are employed with preference, 
and this is tiro fact with the tfarnaew'tta. 

Tt is of still greater iutvrowt to compare the 
Ukhyayika, aw it is represented by Baija’s // 'j-rm-oa 
nUt with tbs rules given by jlhamnha. There are 
'some points of manifest uniformity : first, the llur- 
mcarita is divided into chapters called itaohvmm, 
secondly, these wchmsas, hut not the first, are 

fr, r 

^opened by stanzas indicating the tenors of the chapter 
in question, and thirdly the subject matter of the 
poem is not an invented story but a true account of 
something which was experienced (vt'Uct) by the 
hero or whosoever it may be. 

Considering this last point, we see, however, « 
highly important difference. In the MmyacarUa the 
hero , himself is apparently not tlje narrator, but 
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Hamdeva’s biography is told by another person, who 
witnessed the described events Though Bana givSs ' 
a very minute account of his own race and though 
Ids personal affairs are closely connected with Harsa- 
deva, ho can by no means be considered as the 
u&yaka ; the title of’ the work, too, is ffarsamrita. 
As the poem is but a fragment, the length of the 
author’s own biography appears to be of a mere 
casual character, A second difference-’ (but far less 
important than the one just mentioned) concerns the 
metre of the stanzas which introduce every ucchvasa : 
according to BhSinaha the metre is vaktra and 
((pmv-vaktra, while in the flarsacarikt it is never of 
this kind but mostly arya, vaktra and apantmktm 
occur in Barn’s work only in the ucchvasm them- 
selves. This difference is, however, not so important 
as might bo thought at first sight, because it has been 
pointed out on a previous occasion that, in spite of 
Diuylin’s interpretation, not the form of the metre 
but rather tho indicative character of this couple of 
stanzas was in the opinion of Bhamaha the essential 
matter. 

These considerations lead to an important result : 
tho prototype of Bhamah s akhywyikQ was not the 
Manacartia by B&ua, which does not agree with th£ 
theory, but some older work, which has not come 
to an. This fact makes it very improbable that 
Bham&ha should have lived after Sana, as some 
scholars are inclined to believe. 

Thus wo have a younger form of the akhyaytka , 
which in tho seventh century A. o, was considered as 
a separate kiud^ in spite of .Dapdin 'sternal of the 
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difference, The following points may ha mentioned 
Aif its chief characteristics ; 

1 The subject-matter gives historical facts. 

2 ft is not necessary that the hero himself is 

the narrator. 

3 There are chap tors called ucahmmta. 

•x< Every ucctvmsa, but not the first, opens with 
two stanzas (metre usually ary a), which 
indicate what will happen in the v^ckvasa 
in question. ' 

b The whole story begins with a metric introduc- 
tion of a literary character 

The hhlurjivyika was in contrast to the hatha ; and 
the hatha is, as wo have soon, the Indian novel. Wo 
possess two examples of hatha from the older period 
Buban dliu’s Vamva4atld and Btlija’s Kwlambarh 
Though as regards this case matters arc loss com- 
plicated, we shall analyze both stories shortly in 
ordor to compare thorn with tlm doctrine of the 

M.'-'i'/’C,. 

Subaudhu’s VamvadaUa begins with twelve intro- 
ductory m'yti stanzas, that commence with a uaw ate 
krvja to Sarasvatl, Krsna, and Siva. After that 
the sinfulness of man and the inferiority of tho whole 
world siuce king Vilmunaditya’s death, la spoken of. 
Then the good poets are praised, and with tho state- 
ment of the poet’s authorship tho metric introduction 
closes. The contents of the prose need not he given 
here in detail. 

It is a well-known fact that wo do not find this 
form of tho -story as it is presented" in SuhandhuV 
work any where else in Indian literature, so that 
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we may venture to assume that, at least as regards 
particulars, the story is invented by the poet, and 
this is the very fact which according to the opinion 
of the older Ua-mk drikas is a mark of difference be- 
tween dhltymjikd and hatha. To this point the words 
haver alldpraycthrtair oManaih katieid anUta used 
in the definition of Bharnaha must evidently refer. 
We have in this case the peculiar feature of a novel, 
which fact finds expression' by Bharnaha’ s term 
iMnyaJtarana^mrifft'amavipralxmbhodaya. 

Mentioning this we come to a point in which the 
p'ftsavadalia does not agree wholly with the theories 
of the old scholars, for in our novel the events are 
peaceful on the whole. The struggle we hear of 
in the hist pages of the story has nothing to do with 
the development of the plot. It seems to be, on 
the contrary, totally unnecessary here. We will, 
however, abstain from pursuing the question further 
here. Conceding that the way Yasavadatta, was 
carried off' from her native town to the Vindhya 
mountains can be correctly called a kanyaharana 
(which is not probable), we hear not one word about 
a struggle caused thereby, and the word samgreima. 
can have no other meaning than ‘‘struggle”, especia- - 
lly not here on account of the preceding aharana 
which moans “taking by force.” * 

Rudrafn presents, as we have seen, some differ-' 
cnees concerning the matter in question. Instead of 
kcmyftharana he speaks of kanydldhha, which has not 
quite the same meaning as the former term, and what 
appears to be more important, he does not mention 
my awngrtima. Considering this there can ,,be no 
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doubt that the prototype of Bhiimnha’a Jeatha was 
’by do means Subandhtda Vasaoadatta, but another 
story, in which the struggle caused by the seizing of 
a girl was described. 

In other less important points the FtinuvnUattu it, 
in accordance with the opinion of Bhnmaha : the 
narrator is not the hero, nor is there a division into 
chapters (called ucchasas), the tale being told without 
interruption up to the -end. It need nob be mentioned 
that there are.no stanzas (vetkbra and apainvnhtra) 
indicating the tenor of the following parts. Within 
the story, however, the poet gives stanzas sometimes, 
but their metro is never vahlm mul tijHtmvnUia , 
versos occur three times : three stanzas ; ary it, 
mrclulav l h'ltftia, xardTihwikrldita ; three stanzas ; 
Sikhrinin, Hihhariifi, m aydkra ; one stanza : ary a. 

Another example of the kntha 5s the Kudamharl 
by Batja. It does not matter that this story has 
not been completed by tho author himself, but by 
his sou Bhuipupdihattm Though tins tale is more 
intricate than the VusavudaUh, the form is similai 
to that of the composition just described. 

The prose-story in introduced by some stanzas 
in the vamaantha, metre. They begin with h ruww* 
hrhja to Brahman, Siva, and Vitnju, and to the 
author’s <juru Bhafcsu. After that the poet speaks 
of the sinfulness of men and of the effect of good 
poetry. Then follows an account of Balia’s race and 
family, and with the statement of the authorship 
the introduction comes to an end, Then follows 
the prose*sfcory, the tenor of which need not bo 
detailed. 
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It can easily be pointed out that, as in the case 
of the ll'ar^acarita, Biina’s Kadambarl was the model 
for Budrata's hatha,. Concerning the introductory 
stanzas (Slok «, in the word’s wider sense) Budrata 
says ; istan devan gurun namashrtya. Further the 
poet should, according to this author, describe his 
own race in verse shortly. The prose-story begins 
with another tale and ends with the winning of the 
beloved girl, n 

Thus the Kadambari is a novel quite similar to 
the VHmondattU. The subject-matter is not based 
on a known itihfisn, Imt is sprang from the poet’s own 
imagination. As well as in the Vasamdatta, nothing 
is said of a nayigrama. 

It is very obvious hero just as in the case of the 
HarmcarUa that the prototype of Bhamaha’s hatha 
cannot have been the Kadambari (nor the Vasava- 
datta), but an older work, which we do not know 
yet. Combining this fact with some other considera- 
tions t can scarcely believe that Baijabhafta should 
have written before Bhumaha. 

The newer hdlta, then, shows the following fea- 
tures : 

* 1 The subject-matter is a story for the most 

p&tfc invented by the poet, a love story ending with 
the union of the lovers, 5 

2 The narrator is not the hero fyimself. 

3 The story is not divided into chapters- 

4. At the beginning there is a literary introduc- 
tion in verse. 
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kuvy-karana (souices of a kii- 
vya) 44 46, 49 5 1, 54, 57, 
61 

kavya-kavi, distinguished from 
Sustra-kavi 69 

Kfwyillamkara of Blnimaha, 
the oldest available work on 
Poetics u, its contents r 2; 
Kavyalamkara of Rudrata, its 
date 3 i ; its contents 22 
Kitvyal amkft ra-s.ira-san igrah a , 
its contents 3t 

Ivavy-ilamka 1 a-sutra-vrttl 1 3, 
its contents 19b 
Kavyamimainsa, its date 26, 
its contents 2 /{f. 

Kivyan usa s a n a 33 
Ivavj. unitsasanavivekn 33 
kavyapaka grf,, ?0-J3, 122 
kavya-parlksS 77, see kavl- 
ex animation * 


Iv 3 vyaprakasa 25k 
kavya-Sarira (subject-mattel 
of a kavya) 54 

knvya-btylc, in Vedic works 4 
Ksemendra 36 
Kumaragupta I 14 
Iviimardasa, a bknd poet 
mentioned by Rajasekhaia 
63 

Ivumaiasambh^va 7, its name 
significant 14 

Kuvinda, king of the Siira- 
senas 74 
IfitTyu, a sjti 123 
m.idhurya, a guna 107 
madbyama, see kavi 
Magba 16 

Mahdbharata, whether a 
kavya 3CF. 

mahakavya, definition of 148ft 
Malhnatha, on Dinnaga’s 
chronology 14 
Mammata 258 
Maiigala, quoted by Raja- 
Sekhara 47 

miirgakavi, see kavi , 
mati, understanding of 
sent things, see buddhi 
Meghaduta, date ^iscussed 

b ^ 

Medhavirc or Medhavirudra 
ir, a blind poet 63 
nama-kavi, see kavi 
nSmakhyata-kavi, see kavi 
Namisadhu ir * 

Najya^astra i t 8. n» « 
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ttipunatS (experience) 58 
N yitsa 16 

Nynyabindu of Dhatmakirti 
17 

Ojas, .i gima sof , 112 
■paka, ‘•ee ktlvyapika 
pandit, a rtti iso 
Poetics, obseme beginning 
of 2 , lost woiks on 2 ; 
its influence on poe fc s 7 ; 
its development 9 
prahelik.I iS 

pram a (knowledge of future 
things), see buddhi 
prasndn, a puna 105 
Plata ptrudraya'-obhusuna 36 
pratibha (genius), as the 
source of poetry 44, $2f ; 
itr> various aspects O4C , its 
mu it OS , see dak ti 
pnitibbdmi, same a* pratibh.t 

Piernacandra, his commentary 
on K.ivyfidiuAa 17 
racan.ikavi, see ka\i 
RaghuvamsU 7, iC 
’"‘ivtljamitra, mentioned by i>hS- 
maha t ; 

liitjanaku Rnyyaka or Rucaha 

* 

32 

R.ijasekhaia, his date 26 , his 
work described 27ff. 
RamaSarman, mentioned by 
Bhfimaha' 13 

Rarrniyanu., the adikavya 3 , 
its pdbtry compared with 


that of the iSisup.iIatadha 
10 

rasa, the soul of poetiy 3 r, % 
90; its 1 elation to ,tl am- 
is, u-a and guna 9 if. 

Rasa gang ulliara 36 
rasakavi, sec kavi 
Ratnuharana, mentioned by 
Bhamaha 15 
icnahsance of poetry i> 
Rgveda, klivya-stylo in 4 
rtti, description ui 9$, 100 ; 
hold as the.soiil ol poetiy 
95, 117 , Usnurabu' viuies 
according to diffluent 
authorities let 

Rudrata, his date 3 1 , his rnk 
descibed 22 
rupuka, an alamkura $5 
biabdiilamkaia, see almpkaia 
SaduktikurnJnu ta 4 7 
sahajit) see k.nayitit and si ihu 
Sahasanka 75, 77 
Sahityadarpana 2 
toakavardluna mentioned by 
Rhiimaha 15 

Svikti same as pratibhS 55, 15b - f 
its two aspects 57 , differ- 
entiated by Rijusekhara 
from pratibha 63 ; its uti 
lity 68 

samadlu, a guna 1 1 5 
satnasyS, a sort of poetry 6r 
samat.i, a gup a 106 
sXrasvmn, a sort of poet 65 
$ara& vahkantb 1 bh arana 33 
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sargabandha (mahakavya), 
description of 140, 141!?. 
v^Stavahana, king of the Kun- 
talas 74, 77 

sauiSabdya, an exterior orna- 
ment of poetry 86, same 
as paka 72 
iSisunaga 77 

SiSupalavadha, its poetry com- 
paied with that of the 
Earn ay ana 10 
Sle^a gun* 104 
smrti (remembrance of past 

* things), see huddhi 
§ruta, same a" vyutpatti 

.46 

Sudraka 77 

sukumiirata, a guna 109 
Su pa mad hyay a, k ,1 vy a~sty le 
found in 4 

&ySmadeva, quoted by Raja- 
Bokhara 64 
udSrata, a guna 1 1 1 
Udbhata 21 
*ukti-kavi, see kavt 
utkalikapraya, a sort of prose 

* 23 1 

utpadya, a literary composi- 


tion of invented theme 127, 
148 

ntpadyn, see saktt 
Vagbhatia, the older 33, the 
younger 35 

vaidarbhT, a riti too, 117 
vaktra (a metre), the scheme 
of 172 
Vallabha 14 
Valmiki 5 

Vantana 13, his® work des- 
cribed ipf. 

Va«udeva 77 
Vidyadhara 36 
Vidyanatha 36 
Vikramorva^i, significance ol 
the name of r4 
Visvanatha 2 
vifiesokti, an alamkara 93 
vqttagandhi, a sort of prose 

vyatireka, an alamkara 93 
vyutpatti (culture), as the 
source of poetry 55 ; vari- 
ous definitions of 57, 59, 
67 ; its merit 68 
Yayavara, mentioned by Raja* 
Sekhara 67 , 


